

















—and when you do your best for 
50.000 times, it gets to be a habit. 


On September 29th, 1938, the 50,000th 
Warner & Swasey machine tool was shipped 
to its new owner—the Pratt & Whitney Company. 
Most of those 50,000 (all, for a generation) have 
been turret lathes, for we found out early that 
to keep this one machine abreast of American 
industry was enough for any one company. 


To produce those 50,000 machine tools has 
given years of work to thousands of men. And, 
in action, these Warner & Swaseys have helped 
thousands of workmen earn higher wages than 
they could ever have earned with the old-style 
tools of production, and they have helped 
thousands of companies improve their products 


and lower their costs. S WA S E. b 4 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You can turn it better, faster, for less... with a Warner & Swasey 
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Delicious Foods in Tin and Glass 


FROM SEA AND RANCH... FARM AND ORCHARD 


Food in tin and glass—behind those little words lies a fascinating story 
that every American should know e Each year nearly 9,000,000,000 
food-laden tin and glass containers march into America’s pantries. 
Locked safe within their gay and gleaming exteriors, are more than 
300 different delicious contributions to greater healthfulness, vari- 
ety and joy at our tables. Here is the pick of the crop from innu- 
merable farms, orchards and broad ranges; from all the prolific seas 
that wash our shores e Scientifically cleaned, sterilized and prepared 
in many forms, this fresh goodness is hermetically sealed against 
contamination by the magic fingers of intricate machines. Thus 
preserved, modern transportation is able to carry the fullness of 
our harvests to the four corners of the earth, defying season, climate 
and distance e Canning has become a giant American industry, em- 
ploying scores of thousands of workers, hundreds of millions in 
capital. There are canneries in 44 of our states; in Alaska, Guam, 
the Hawaiian Islands. Their products are used the world over, and 
feed much of the world’s population e Santa Fe has told the gripping 
story of “Delicious Foods in Tin and Glass” in a beautiful little book that 
will grace your library table. A word to the Santa Fe Railway, Room 1110 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, will bring it to you with our compliments. 


@ The Santa Fe is proud of the place it has been privileged to hold for $0 years in the develop- 
ment of America’s canning industry and the distribution of its products. Our rails carry the 
materials of which canneries are built; tap the sources of their raw foods; bring them con- 
tainers, boxes, barrels, lumber, nails, labels, lids and cartons, and their gleaming, miracu- 
lous machinery. And in 1937 Santa Fe moved over 300,000 tons of finished canned goods. 














Banking for Industry 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 


LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This week’s cover is based on 





dar—Armistice Day -not on 
the issue. America’s determina 
pare for all events—twenty 

the war to end all others—/i 
impact on business: the extra 
of millions that Congress is lil: 
will be a fi 
artificial one, for recovery; ar 


for armaments 


of scheduling 


production-for 
a heavy responsibility on indust 


Highlights of the week: Washing 
up critical election probabilities 
key states (page 7)... . Relief 
hits high gear with WPA at 
time high and PWA, CCC a: 
agencies swing into full operati 
> aa \ national campaign 
education of youth in business 
... Where to write, and what to as} 
to answer questions about the wag 
law (page 34). 


Letter of the week: An executive 
sea food company in Alaska writ: 
“IT don’t know when my subscriptior 
Business Week dies out, but I can't & 
. and as money is scart 
as horse sense in this country, w! 
payment is due, and mink are | | 
will scare up a mink pelt and 
to you. Its sale I trust will be er 

to let me have Business Week for a- 
other season.” 

Okay: it’s a deal. 
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i In the past four years, streamlined To reduce weight without sacrificing 
‘ trains have reawakened interest in the strength or safety, stronger materials 
cS railroads of America. They have been must be used. The strongest available 
widely publicized and discussed. But material for railroad cars is 18-8 
* there has been a growing tendency chrome-nickel steel—stainless steel. 
“~~ to lose sight of the important differ- Some so-called “stainless-steel” cars 
at ences between the various types of have merely a stainless-steel covering. 
. streamliners — probably because of But this shiny exterior bears no rela- 
m for misuse of the terms that have sprung __ tion to true stainless-steel construction. 
pac up to describe them. Budd design and the exclusive Budd 
wage “Streamlining” in itself is a matter SHOTWELD*® method of fabrication 
of outward shape, aimed at reducing make it possible to build stainless-steel 
itive of wind resistance. It has nothing what- cars that are stainless steel through 
oe ever to do with the safety or comfort and through — cars that maintain the 
ss x of passengers, highest factors of strength and safety 
is scant “Light weight,” as a term applied to while eliminating a greater proportion 
ne modern trains. can mean much or little. of dead-weight than any comparable 
| ser Many of the cars in today’s eighty ©¥ipment now on the rails. 

- a streamlined trains are as heavy as the This combination—design, material 
old conventional equipment. Others are and method—produces truly light- 
only a little lighter. And yet the elimi- weight cars that are in keeping with 

UM BER OF nation of dead-weight is one of the most the high standards of safety set by the 





vital problems facing the railroads. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


American railroads. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT BU METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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“Good idea, but 
where can we 
get the 
information 
we need?” 



























Four Years Old But Unbonded The natives fell for the coins 
of bricks. So hard did they { 


French distributing company » RC 
that it considered inadvisable t} 
of “this type of material since 
in the native population endea 
pass the coins as gold pieces.” 


To rate that coveted green U. S. stamp 
meaning bottled in bond, liquor must be 
at least four years old and be 100 proof 
(contain at least 49.8% alcohol) . Schen- 
ley is forgoing the use of the green stamp 
on one of its eligible brands in order to 
cater to the demand for light whisky. 
Hereafter the company’s de luxe label, 
Ancient Age, will be used on four-year- Recent ASSURANCE that util 

old straight whisky, diluted to 90 proof, Pa@mies will spend millions to 

in both rye and bourbon. The new item creased demand for current and {or pog 
will be intensively merchandised. Re- ‘ible war needs chimes nicely 

tailing at $2.15 for’a fifth (in New York) date of the National Power S 

it is expected to give Scotch some tough New York's Grand Central 



















Power’s Progress 






“From my bank,The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company!“ 






















competition. starting Dec. 5). Technically t] 

13th National Exposition of Power & 
SEC and B.B.B. Mechanical Engineering. New 

proved products will be shown by nearly 





New Yor« Crry’s Better Business Bu- 
reau doesn’t believe that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission can put down Seventy-Five Candles 
all stock frauds. The SEC chairman, 
William O. Douglas, agrees. He and other 
enforcement officials endorse the current 
| campaign of the Better Business Bureau 
for funds to enable it to continue its 
investor-protection service. 





300 exhibitors. 







On Dec. 2 financial leaders will ore 
gate at Kalamazoo, Mich., to celebrate 
the 75th birthday of Charles S. Camp 
bell and the diamond jubilee of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co. which he 
heads. This is the oldest bank the 
First Continuous Rolling Mill state. Festivities will include a lu 

tours of the city, open house and recep 
tions at the bank, a testimonial dinner 
with more than 600 guests. 












AsHLAND, Ky., and nearby communities 
declared a holiday on Oct. 19 to honor 
John B. Tytus and the world’s first con- 
tinuous steel rolling mill which he and Oyster Migration 
American Rolling Mill Co. associates 
| helped develop there 15 years ago. Seven 








Wirs ravaces of New England's trop 
ical hurricane painfully evident o: 













thousand persons paraded before George and sea, the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
| M. Verity, Armco chairman, ( harles R. announces serious underwater results. It 
Hook, president, Mr. Pytus, vice-presi- says the violence of the disturbance 
dent = charge of operations, Gov. moved oyster beds bodily from original 
“Happy ( handler, other industrial and = j,cations to others. As a seoelt ewnen 
political leaders. There were speeches of come beds were bereft of their oyster. 






and general jollification. 





while competitors were correspondingly 





enriched. No oyster lives were lost 





A Smoke on the House 
Many norers slip the morning paper New Things to Sell 


under guests’ doors with the “complj- Ay rweentous AUSTRALIAN has developed 
ments of the management.” Hotel 4 device, which is strapped to the 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, goes this one bet- 








ness end of a hen to automatically stamp 
ter. It gives free cigarettes with room- the date and the chicken’s breed on each 
service breakfasts. For a time it tried egg laid; he calls it a “henometer” 
sending up a special pack of five Pall New York Central’s expenditure of $1, 
Malls. Now it gives a full pack of 20 go5 900 for 29 diesel-electric switching 
Pall Malls, wrapped in cellophane, bear-  jocomotives (for its Buffalo dist 













ing the hotel’s monogram and name. suggests a wider market for the type of 
‘ engine which has gained fame in fast 
Gold Coast Delusion seasuneer setvice . . . Evidence thet 






ADVERTISING STUNTS sometimes create Cornell University’s odorless cabbage 1s 
unexpected complications. That is the catching on is seen in the fact that half 
case with the 75,000 gold-colored “lucky a dozen seedmen distributed its seeds in 
coins” struck off by Radio Corp. to com- states as far away as North Dakota dur- 
memorate the RCA radio cabinet which ing the 1938 season . . . Dr. David T. 
went over Niagara Falls without damage. Smith and Susan Gower Smith, of Duke 
| The feat was used to advertise RCA’s University, announce a nicotinic acid 
cabinet designed for ‘the tropics. Radios made from tobacco” waste which cures 
‘and coins went, among other distant pellagra and will also serve as a remedy 
markets, to the Gold Coast of Africa. for alcoholism. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





wash! \CTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

Republican gains in House and 
Senate are sure but will not be im- 

ressive numerically. Much more 
important is the certainty that 
Roosevelt will have fewer “me, too” 
followers in both houses for the 
next two years and many more “yes, 
but” Democrats to deal with. 

Such devoted Senate followers of 
the White House as Pope of Idaho, 
Dieterich of Illinois, and McAdoo 
of California are already out, having 
lost in the primaries; and other 
100% New Deal colleagues, such as 
McGill of Kansas, Brown of New 
Hampshire, and Duffy of Wisconsin, 
are sure to follow in the election. 
Danger also threatens Bulkley of 
Ohio. 

South Dakota will probably send 
a Republican to replace Hitchcock, 
another New Dealer who lost in the 
primaries, and New Jersey may 
efect a similar shift, though the 
race is close. The pattern of House 
changes, while much less spectacu- 
lar, is of the same cut. 


The Lesson 

ALL OF Wuicn spells a more independent 
Congress for the next two years. Legis- 
lators know now that fighting the Presi- 
dent on a few issues does not mean 
political suicide and that obeying every 
White House command does not lead to 
certain reelection. 


New Deal Plans Its Tactics 


Mvcu OF THE NEW DEAL’s future pro- 
gram which so far has not been revealed 
in tangible form is wrapped up in the 
investigation of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, defining the 
areas within the competitive system in 
which government regulation should be 
extended. 

Otherwise, Roosevelt’s efforts will be 
trained largely on (1) defending pres- 
ent New Deal farm, relief, neutrality, 
and power policies from damage; (2) 
conceding only enough on extension of 
social security and modification of the 
Wagner act to thwart extreme proposals; 
and (8) further developing his policies 
on taxation, banking, railroad rehabili- 
tation, housing, and government reor- 
ganization. 


Chain Labor Deal 

CiRCUMSTANCIAL EVIDENCE is enough to 
convince Washington that the food 
chains and the American Federation of 
labor have reached a mutual under- 
standing whereby store clerks will be 
oranized without resistance by the com- 


panies and the A.F.L. will throw its 
strength against Patman’s federal “death 
sentence” tax on chain stores and similar 
state legislation taxing or otherwise 
crippling big distributors. Because such 
an agreement might constitute violation 
of the Wagner act, it is denied. 


Plan More Crop Insurance 
CROP INSURANCE OFFICIALS are quietly 
working out a statistical base for ex- 


tending protection, now limited to 
wheat, to growers of cotton and corn. 
There are plenty of bugs in the job. 
Historical production records are not 
nearly as complete as in wheat. 

Privately, the crop insurance 
hope they will be let alone 
year to concentrate on one crop until 
they get more experience, but they want 
to be ready if Congress decides to hand 
farmers more salve. 


boys 
another 





WASHINGTON’S POLITICAL GUESS 


All Washington this week was ab- 
sorbed with election forecasting. 
New Dealers, on the one hand, and 
Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats, on the other, claimed wide 
victories, but within the inner party 
councils there were reservations. 
Bustness Week, not in the réle of 
political soothsayer, but as a trained 
reporter, has canvassed those “in 
the know”—the experts of the party 


committees and the capital city press 
corps, whose judgments are fortified 
with up-to-the-minute returns from 
polls in the field. But football fore- 
casts often go haywire, and so does 
the political “dope.” At any rate, 
just for the sake of the record, here's 
Washington's best master-minding 
on 27 critical state elections. Hou 
much will it be worth Wednesday? 
Keep your own tally sheet. 





California 

For governor: Olson (D) vs. Merriam 
(R)—a radical vs. a conservative, with 
business men backing Merriam. Olson 
probable winner. For senator: Downey 
(D) vs. Bancroft (R). New Dealer 
Downey, who has befriended the $30- 
Every-Thursday scheme, will probably 
be beaten by Bancroft, a conservative. 
G.O.P. will gain two to six House seats. 
Colorado 

For governor: Ammons (D) vs. Carr 
(R). Issues are New Deal, agriculture, 
etc. Race close; Carr probable winner. 
For senator: Adams (D) vs. Lee (R). 
Adams, a “Yes, but” Democrat, who gen- 
erally votes with Carter Glass, will win 
easily. 

Connecticut 

For governor: Cross (D) vs. Baldwin 
(R) . The issues are Cross’ administration 
and the New Deal, with Cross expected 
to win unless Jasper McLevy, Socialist, 
pulls too many votes away from him. 
For senator: Lonergan (D) vs. Danaher 
(R). Lonergan will win. The Repub- 
licans hope for two House gains but the 
Democrats may retain all six seats. 
Idaho 

For governor: Ross (D) vs. Bottolfsen 
(R). Despite the farm revolt, Ross will 
win. For senator: Clark (D) vs. Calla- 
han (R)—a conservative Democrat vs. 
an old-line Republican. In spite of New 


Deal resentment against Clark for knock 
ing off Sen. Pope in the primary, he will 
win by a reduced margin. House: no 
change. 

Illinois 

For senator: Lucas (D) vs. Lyons (R) 
—again a conservative Democrat vs. an 
old-line Republican. Outcome depends 
on Cook County machine and Chicago 
Negro vote. If both are regular, Lucas 
will win. If either defects, Lyons will win 
House: Republicans will gain three to 
eight seats. 

lowa 

For governor: Kraschel (D) vs. Wilson 
(R). Issue is farm revolt. Wilson will 
win. For senator: Gillette (D) , who won 
the first purge victory over Roosevelt, 
against Dickinson, the most conservative 
Republican in the entire country. Race 
very close, with slight edge to Gillette. 
House: G.O.P. will probably gain two to 
three seats. 


Kansas 
For governor: Huxman (D) vs. Ratner 


(R). Issues are farm revolt and New 
Deal. Ratner will win. For senator: Mc 
Gill, a 100% Democratic sitting senator, 
against Reed, a radical Republican who 
backed Roosevelt against Landon. Reed 
will win. 
Maryland 
For governor: O’Conor (D) vs. Nice 
(R) . Nice will win. For senator: Tydings 








CHAMPION flashes across the stubble! 

He stops and freezes to a “point.” excit- 
ed, tense, taut! There is a roar! The birds 
are up! Shots, and a hushed voice, “Dead 
bird, fetch!” With a bound the dog is off 
. nostrils distended, tail beating the 
brush! Proudly he returns to his master, bird 
held gently in his mouth, head high . . . 
eager for the praise, ““Nice dog!” Marvelous 
intelligence, yes . . . but developed only 
through expert training! 


You've thrilled, too, at the sight of mighty 
freight trains rushing through the day or 
night; stopping here or there on exacting 
schedules; delivering the world’s precious 
merchandise. Marvelous service, executed 
safely and efficiently, yes . . . but this, too, 
is developed only through expert training. 
This training is one of the elements of Pre- 
cision Transportation —the unexcelled mer- 
chandise freight service of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, between the West, Mid- 
west and the Virginias and Carolinas and be- 
tween the North, the South, and Southwest. 


Representatives of the railway. eager to 
assist you in any shipping problem, are 
located in the principal cities of the country. 
Call on them! 

















PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





| Montana 


(D), strong conservative who triumphed 
over the purge, will beat Leser (R). 
Massachusetts 

For governor: Curley (D) vs. Salton- 
stall (R). The issue is Curley. Gov. Hur- 
ley, Sen. Walsh, and other big Demo- 
crats privately want Curley beaten. Sal- 
| tonstall will win. Despite strong fight 
against House Veteran Treadway (R) 
and Healey (D), there will probably be 
no House change. 





Michigan 

For governor: Murphy (D) vs. Fitz- 
gerald (R). Issue is the New Deal. Fitz- 
| gerald will probably win. G.O.P. will 
probably gain two to four House seats. 


Missouri 
For senator: Clark (D) vs. Caulfield 
(R). Clark, a conservative Democrat 


who has fought Roosevelt on half a dozen 

issues and is being boomed for the Presi- 
| dency by anti-New Deal Democrats, will 
win overwhelmingly. House: no change. 
Minnesota 
For governor: Gallagher (D), Stassen 
(R), Benson (Farmer Labor). The real 
fight is between Stassen, a very radical 
Republican, and Benson, the sitting gov- 
ernor. Stassen has a good chance because 
many of the late Floyd Olson’s friends 
have soured on Benson. 


No governorship or senatorial fights. 
Sen. Wheeler’s enemy, Rep. Jerry O’Con- 
nell, will probably beat Thorkelson for 
the House despite a tough fight. 
Nebraska 

For governor: Cochran (D), Warner 
(R), and Charles W. Bryan (Indepen- 
dent). Farm revolt has made New Deal 
unpopular but Republicans are unor- 
ganized. Yet candidacy of ex-Gov. Bryan 
(a brother of the late “Great Com- 
moner”) makes election of Warner pos- 
sible. 

Nevada 

For governor: Carville (D) vs. Fulton 
(R). Fulton will win. For senator: Mc- 
Carran (D) vs. Oddie (R). McCarran, 
an anti-New Dealer, will win easily. 
New Hampshire 

For governor: Sullivan (D) vs. Murphy 
(R). Murphy will be re-elected. For sena- 
tor: Brown (D) vs. Tobey (R). Brown, 
a 100% utility-baiting New Dealer, is 
sure of defeat. House: Jenks (R), un- 
seated by the House in a contest, will 
beat Roy (D); and Stearns (R) will 
beat Lucier (D). 

New Jersey 

For senator: Ely (D) vs. Barbour (R). 
Issues are New Deal, WPA, etc. Ely will 
win if Frank Hague goes down the line 
for him. Otherwise Barbour. House: 
G.O.P. will gain two seats. 

New York 

For governor: Lehman (D) vs. Dewey 
(R). Racket-buster Dewey is attacking 
Lehman’s record. Polls show surprising 
Dewey strength. Democratic defections 
make outcome doubtful, though Lehman 
still has a slight edge. For two senator- 
ships: Wagner (D) and Mead (D) vs. 
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O’Brian (R) and Corsi (R). 
fights are blanketed by the s 
gubernatorial battle, but W 
Mead will win. House: Bry RB 
(R) will win despite strong « 
O'Connor, purged in the o1 
Roosevelt won in these contes 

the Republican and independ 
date, but will not be able to } 
the regular 
House changes are expected. 

North Dakota 

For governor: Moses (D) \ Haga 
(R). Close fight, with Haga 









Democratic nom } 







favorite. For senator: Nygaard |) 
Nye (R). Nye will win. 
Ohio 





For governor: Sawyer (D) vs. 8 
(R). Farm revolt. Bricker has 

edge in view of reported def 
Negroes in Cleveland from the New Des 
For senator: Bulkley (D) vs. 7 R 
New Deal and farm revolt issu 
Taft the probable winner. Hous: 
will gain seven to nine seats. 








GOP 







Oregon 
For governor: 





Hess (D) vs. 

(R). Hess was opposed in the 

by Gov. Martin, and supported hy Sec, 
Ickes. Tight race, with Sprague probable 
winner. For senator: Mahoney (1D 
Holman (R). Mahoney will win 









Pennsylvania 

For governor: Jones (D) vs. James (R), 
New Deal and Gov. Earle’s administra. 
tion are the The race is tig 
with James having slight edge. For sena- 
tor: Earle (D) Davis (R) same 
issues as above, with Davis the probable 
winner. G.O.P. will gain about 10 Hous 
seats. 

Rhode Island 

For governor: Quinn (D) vs. Vanderbilt 
(R). Issues are the Quinn administra- 
tion and the New Deal. Vanderbilt has 
the edge. Republicans will gain at leas! 
one House seat. 

South Dakota 

For governor: Fosheim (D) vs. Busb- 
field (R). Farm revolt and New Deal are 
the issues. Bushfield will win. For sena 
tor: Berry (D) vs. Gurney (R). Berry 
beat New Dealer Hitchcock for the non 
nation, but the farm revolt is expected t 
beat Berry. 

Utah 

For senator: Thomas (D) vs. Harris 
(R). New Deal, farm revolt, and att: 
tude of Mormons toward relief are the 
issues, but Thomas will win. 






Issues. 






Vs. 



















Washington . 
For senator: Bone (D) vs. Colvin (R 


Bone will win. 








Wisconsin . 
For governor: Henry (D), Heil (8), 
La Follette (Prog.). Race is between 





La Follette and Heil, with La Follette 
almost certain winner. For senator: Duffy 
(D), Wiley (R), and Ekern (Prog 
Race is between Ekern and Wiley, wit! 
odds favoring Ekern but the race c!ose 
Duffy, a 100% New Dealer, is hope’ es> 
ly out.. 
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ec: GOP 
TAN “FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
5 rague 
imary GLatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
] o. Week Week Ago Ago Age 
p sbable "TL ) ) Seeeerrrreerrrrerrrrrrrrre Cian e Mn teteeeiderecadedesaseeeds *101.3 $98.9 92.5 76.3 104.3 
D) PRODUCTION 
in Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...... oss? ak daca ahi tak at uate os cs Sense 56.8 53.7 47.9 30.7 48.46 
ee ee ake kia ahepea cneeetneeane wens 73,335 68,360 25,405 50,755 90,155 
| Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,640 $4,338 $3,665 $2,842 $2,656 
ne m R). Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,389 $10,256 $11,000 $7,923 $7,104 
ministra- Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).....................6. tee 2,226 2,214 2,139 1,939 2,255 
is tight. ee ee , Cs ns ence che dee Obes ce onced ene seuecees 3,238 3,247 3,232 3,396 3,603 
‘or se ". Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)............. s4eenenusedes 1,342 +1,371 1,307 864 1,605 
). Same BBTRADE 
probable * Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 74 76 71 61 79 
0 House wAll Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... ellie a esiak tives ienian's er 44 45 42 26 49 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)...... at~egot ewes eeneene $4,161 $4,683 $3,599 $3,680 $4,545 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).................++- : $6,654 $6,668 $6,574 $6,355 $6,519 
lerbil Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ —9™% —18% —6" —13°; 
naerbit 
ninistra- PRICES (Average for the week) 
bilt has Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100)... ... 2... ccc cnnecnce 144.1 144.9 144.0 136.8 160.1 
wt leet Ree ee es een GPO, GHD s oc ccccecnccicccccccocvccacesesessoce $36.54 $36.54 $36.58 $38.54 $39.33 
” ome en RNS AER ee ccc cdacnateuedeesceweteuen $14.42 $14.17 $14.25 $11.75 $14.42 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... winded oe videewes 11.250¢ 11.250¢ 10.385¢ 10.000« 11.775¢ 
Waewe Gn, B, Re eletem, Tames Git, Beide ccc ccccccccscveccescncscecee $0.65 $0.64 $0.67 $0.83 $1.02 
Bush- Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2... cece eee e cece ee eeeeeeeees 3.10¢ 3.09¢ 3.00¢ 2.82¢ 3.21¢ 
deal ane Gotten GeebGiine, Mow Varts, Bud.cccccccccscccsccccccceccescccssesscoscece 8.94¢ 8.75¢ 8.30¢ 8.72¢ 8.15¢ 
eas Se UN, Do cn ccdcncsevescncccesese eSeccesenecetess $0.840 $0.841 $0.830 $0.806 $0.953 
ir sena- Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........55000 ccs eeuee 16.81¢ 16.88¢ 16.67¢ 11.45¢ 15.34¢ 
_ Berry 
> nomi- FINANCE 
cted to Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) ........ 15. sceeeeeee 5.72% 5.70° 5.76% 6.52% 5.16% 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 8 years).. 2.28% 2.28° 2.41° 2.34% 2.65% 
Yield——U. S. Treasury 3-to-S-year Notes. .......-..- cee cece nee e nnn eneeees 0.69 0.67° 0.85% 0.83"; 1.41% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily quesennd boteu dude weds 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00; 1.00% 
Harris Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 5-™%% 54 — 34% 54 — 34% 4-1 % 1.00% 
1 att Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)........ ©... .- 6 ees sc cueweeee 251 227 203 286 185 
re the HP BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.......... ~~... 6 eesse00> 15,995 15,755 15,508 14,598 14,804 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks........... 0. -ssessus 21,493 21,314 21,240 20,844 21,694 
. (R). Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 3,915 3,908 3,891 4,187 4,780 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ...........--- 500s sceeeeeeecneee 1,300 1,241 1,225 1,243 1,616 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 9,841 9,758 9,786 9,186 9,066 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......... ~~... ++ sees eenuee 3,306 3,286 3,213 3,071 2,946 
R), Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)....... ~~. .+--sseee8 3,280 3,270 2,890 2,579 1,073 
tween Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............- 2,580 2,589 2,597 2,586 2,570 
vette ME STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
Duffy SO Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)...........2.ecesscecececcs 129.7 131.6 124.0 96.3 117.7 
rog.) 20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... ~~... 6s. ceeeeenneneeee 32.0 32.2 284 22.6 35.2 
ith 20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... . ~~... 6.66 - se ceceweeeeeenee 68.7 68.3 59.4 52.3 62.8 
; 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... ~~... sec eeeeee cnc wennne 104.5 105.8 986 77.7 95.9 
— Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 1,331 1,696 1,585 474 1,942 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended October 29. { Revised. 
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Equipment Cost $17,800 

































Annual Savings $21,72 


N important mining company, found, in its s 
ways to reduce its cost of production, jar } 
correcting the power-factor of its electric equi; 
could reduce its power costs and improve ope ati 
The necessary capacitor and oil-circuit-breaker eq: ipme 
cost about $7300, but it paid for itself in five mo ith; 


Not content with this saving, the company soug!): othg 





cost-reducing changes. Ventilating the mine shatis m ro ; 
efficiently was decided upon. Investigation show cd thy Fer the 
the right type of synchronous motor and contro! for th an 

fan would improve the over-all power-factor still furthefif over 
and keep the power required at the minimum Thi — 

change will return the cost of the motor, contro!, anif aructir 

transformers—about $10,500—in two and a half year fi * - 

‘heii 

This is another proof of the fact that carefully “> 

sidered changes may pay well. The experience of this com- [if sles i 
pany is not at all unusual. When the same procedure ism ™° » 

followed in your plant, the results are likely to be sin- — 

ilarly satisfactory. And the procedure is simple: a caret nbe 

: study of requirements and of the performance of presen Rail 

Any reputable equip- equipment; a close comparison with the results obrair- On 
: * able with the best equipment now available; a check fi ™" 

ment will operate — but with the opinions of competent engineers; and then the we 
you obtain the greatest prompt purchase of needed apparatus from an experi ren 
; enced, reliable company. This is a formula for profi. \), 
profits possible only ., . a = eee 
- uring our 60 years of helping industry electrically, na 

when the correct equip- an increasing number of companies have found it wis: J tie 
F : to take advantage of our engineering experience. Tha fj 

ment 1S skillfully ap- wide experience is at your service. We are always glad J and 
aad > ink to work with you or with your consulting engincers is re 
plied to your job. your search for ways in which you can profit by ¢! “Fe 








loadi 


shou 


further use of electricity. Write to General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y. cides 


ine re 
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“Tye ADVANCE IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY, 
LITS Mord after a halt last week, has been resumed. 
vod thadi For the first time since a year ago, the 
““B Brsrvess Week index has passed 100, 
OT TQM and next week it will show the first gain 
| furth over the year-ago figure. Steel activity is 
leading the parade, impelled by orders 
m. This 
_ "ii from miscellaneous trades, from con- 
COL, andl sruction—further gains in which appear 
f year: fg to have taken place in October—and, 
above all, from the automobile industry. 
Iv ¢ In the current week motor manufactur- 
LU . 
ers, encouraged by highly favorable 
11S COm-#M sales in the field, are swinging at last 
-dure js into big production. This should be the 
b major factor in maintaining general in- 
© SIME dustrial activity in November and De- 
Caretu! cember. 
prese Rail Wages and Carloadings 
OTA On the eve of the election there is 
ch naturally a good deal of politically in- 
CUK : . : . . 
spired talk, of which the railroad wage 
Th “y. . 
ren report and the utility-government dis- 
> X peri- cussions deserve notice here. The opinion 
rofit of the President’s fact-finding board 





that railroad financial difficulties are 
“characterized by a short-term aspect” 
and therefore do not necessitate so dras- 
tic a step as wage-cutting, but that they 
have another aspect which necessitates 
“complete and thoroughgoing” action 
and especially a “desirable” increase in 
receiverships, must be looked on as defi- 








nitely bearish. 

Fortunately a renewed rise in car- 
loadings, after the autumn down-trend 
should have been well under way, coin- 
cided with this report. It is to traffic 
increases based on the broad business 
upswing that the railroads must look for 
relief. If any “constructive legislation” 
now again promised from Washington, 
actually goes through, they will be all 
too pleased, but—in view of the many 
such promises made in the last year— 
doubtless rather surprised. 


Skeptical of Power Talk 


Perhaps constructive action will de- 
velop out of the new discussions between 
the President’s National Defense Power 






















THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Recovery movement resumes advance, with Business W eek index 


be a bull factor the rest of the year. 





Committee and the utility executives. 
So far the talk has been of an expansion 
of 1,000,000 kw. hr. of generating capac- 
ity, which is much less than the expan- 
sion which would have taken place in 
any event, and, alternatively, of a gigan- 
tic two billion dollar two-year program. 
No way of financing the latter has yet 





In the Outlook 








Next week elections will be out of 
the way and business will take the 
spotlight with its fall drive to recov- 
ery—symbolized by the auto shows, 
starting with New York's on Nov. 
11, in which manufacturers and deal- 
ers again will spring to the joyous 
task of making America new-model 
conscious. Looming big in the out- 
look is the expectancy of a three to 
four million car year. 






passing 100. Auto industry gives big impetus to steel and should 


been suggested. A certain degree of 
skepticism can hardly be avoided for the 


present. 


Politics and Non-Politics 

The outcome of the election is bound 
to affect 
ably, in which direction one cannot, of 
But it 
does not seem probable that the gradual 


business sentiment consider- 


course, predict with confidence 


and to date very moderate drift away 
from leftist programs which has been 
under way since the Supreme Court 
bill will be seriously interrupted. The 
Administration may easily come for- 


ward with exposés and new reforms in 
the 1939, but look 
forward to at least some degree of con- 


year business can 


servatism in Congress. 


Aside from politics, the basic factors 
on which the recovery is being built 
continue in operation. Classifying these 
factors under three headings, a few 


words will be said here on the present 
position of each. 


Down Go Inventories 


In the first place, the correction of the 
over-expanded inventory condition which 
contributed so forcefully to the original 
downturn is progressing. In recent 
months this has meant in part continued 
reduction in actual inventories, but in 
part a rise in sales which eliminates the 
need for further reduction. The resump 
tion of buying, as soon as inventories 


seemed less dangerous, contributed to 
the upturn, and some further aid may 
be expected from this source. It cannot 
carry the back to the 1937 


peaks, however, since no business man 


economy 


wants a repetition of the over-expansion 


of that year 


Big Monetary Changes 


The second basic factor in accounting 
for the downturn in 1937 and ihe upturn 
in 19388 may be summed up as govern- 
ment monetary policy, This category in- 
cludes gold policy (sterilization in 1936- 
37 followed by desterilization in 1937- 
38), bank reserve policy (tightening ia 


















Monthly Index of Business Approaches Par 







































































Chis week Bustness Weex’s Weekly 
Index of Business Activity reached 
a new high for the year at 101.38 
(preliminary), as a result of con- 
tinued gains during October. The 
monthly index is not quite so high. 
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The October figure was 98.4 (prelim- 
inary), as compared with 109.8 for 
October, 1937. 
months were as follows: Sep., 89.8; 
August, 84.5; July, 81.6. For other 
back figures see BW—Sep.17’38,p41. 


i 
Figures for recent 





1936-37 followed by freeing of reserves 
n 1938), and budget policy (high taxes 
and controlled expenditures in 1937 fol- 
‘owed by falling taxes and inflated ex- 
penditures in 1938). 


What Bank Figures Show 


The gold and reserve policies show up 
‘n the 224% increase in member bank re- 
serves and 100° increase in 
“eserves in six months. Similarly, demand 
leposits of weekly banks 
passed their 1987 peak two weeks ago 


excess 
reporting 


und have accelerated their rise since. To 
late the recovery in investment holdings 
has been much more moderate and the 
‘ecovery in loans extremely small, but 
the pressure of bank reserves is bound to 
be felt on earning assets sooner or later. 

Turning to the budget policy, we find 
hat federal taxes in the first four 
months of the current fiscal year were 
approximately $160,000,000 or 
3% from the same months of 1937, 
vhile cash expenditures were up approxi- 
mately $450,000,000 or 20%. The process 
of pumping new money into the economy 


down 


is proceeding apace, and business stimu 
‘ation should continue for some time to 
come. 


Wage Reductions Unlikely 


The third basic factor in causing the 
downturn—the rise in labor costs—is be- 
having least satisfactorily. The railroad 
report bodes ill for reductions in other 
industries. 

Rigid wages and shrinkage of the profit 
margin might conceivably set a limit to 
the present advance of business next 
spring or summer, when broad capital 
expansion might otherwise have rein- 
forced the revival in consumers’ goods 
and in public works. 


Rail Board Sidesteps 


Wage report leaves roads 
just where they were. Urges new 
legislation. 


Tue report of the President’s Emergency 
Board on the railroads rode off furiously 
in all directions and this last week left 
the nation’s carriers just about where 
they were last April when Mr. Roosevelt 
sent a fruitless special message to Con- 
gress calling for first aid. 

Instead of recommending a wage cut, 
which would have provided immediate 
relief, the board explored the long-term 
possibilities for resuscitating the rail- 
roads financially. There were no concrete 
proposals. Indeed, it was the same old 
stuff: legislative action to help the rail- 
roads coordinate and consolidate facili- 
ties, 

Theoretically, despite the rejection of 
their plea for a 15% wage reduction, the 
railroads could press for a cut and send 
out notices. But that would mean a 
strike, and the roads are not apt to 
precipitate a crisis in the face of this 
adverse ruling. So the wage issue—for 
the bulk of class 1 carriers—is shelved 
indefinitely. 


Companies and Unions to Confer 

The next move is up to Congress. 
Executives of the railroads are expected 
to confer with union representatives 
looking toward a broad legislative pro- 
gram which would facilitate reorganiza- 
tion of receivership roads, would ex- 
pedite loans to indigent carriers, would 
enable the rails to coordinate facilities 
so as to introduce economies. The last 
proposal would be of direct financial 
benefit. But here the chief assistance 


Business Week - Noven 


could come only from econ: 
expense of labor; hence, o 
bound to come from the 
whose support is necessary 
is to look with favor on the r: 
tions. 

What it all comes down 
final analysis, is that the rai oad, 
back where they were when \¢ P,,. 
dent in March first appo : 
commissioners to make a s}x 
on the railroad problem. Th« 
sioners—the Splawn Com: 
vised RFC loans to the c: 
special Section 77 legislatio 
them reorganize. The report \ 
President, was passed on t 
And there the buck rested 
session ended. 

And when on May 12, | 
sent out notices to labor of 
pay cut to take effect July 1 
proceeded to obstruct passa 
legislation. In the meantime, | 
tinued to decline sharply 















general business, andr shin 
threatened a great number of 

The Nickel Plate barely esca going 
into the courts, while the B: t 





Ohio saved itself by getting 
ers to assent to a scale-down 






rates. 
Although special railroad leg nat 
the next session of Congress 1 







through, the railroads must 





marily on general traffic imp 





as a solution of their difficult ( 
gress has failed them far too 

be worthy of reliance. As cond 
today, it is possible that the ca 
emerge into the black in 1939, 

to the coat-tails of general 












Carloadings recently have be: 
better than seasonal, and th 
deficit of around $150,000,000 
Jun25'38 p15) —has 
discounted. 






Bu 





been pret 







Generalities Don’t Solve Problem 





Yet, even if there is a resurs 
~arnings next year, many individud 
roads will still be in difficulty. 7 
of the problem is that the railros 
the consequence of competitio: 
become a feast and famine ind 
only they seldom feast. When |! 
is moderately good, they just ab 
And when business is 
famish. 

All of which the Emergency Boar 
recognized in broad _ generalities 
pointing out that the governn 
faced with the necessity of making 4 
“complete and thoroughgoing” survey 0! 
the “relationship of the railroad 
try and the national well-being.” Als 
the board said that both the c: 
and railroad labor now have a ‘vil 
and common concern in working « 
adequate national transportation policy 

But those generalities only emph* 
sized the railroad problem. They «id 
not solve it. 
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Voters to Decide 













on various ballots Nov. 8. 






you sit by your radio on Tuesday 
», Nov. 8, and listen to the elec- 
eturns, nearly everything you hear 
will have to do with candidates. There 
be much news about the proposals 
ballot in many states; and yet, in 
the long run, the fate of these proposals 
rove to be the most important re- 


Wut 










may 
sult of the elections. 

For what some states do on Nov. 8, 
1938, other states or the national govern- 
do in °39 or °40. The $30- 
scheme in California; 








ment may 
Every-Thursday 
the Social Security plans in other states; 
the proposed new constitution for New 
York; the anti-union the 
Pacific Coast, and the Colorado vote on 
the chain-store tax—all these are im- 
portant in themselves and in their roll- 
ing repercussions throughout the country. 







measures on 









Proposals Coming before Voter 
So let us take a look at the main pro- 

posals to be voted on: 
Labor—Unions are 

California, 







severest 
where Southern 
Inc., and the Associated 
backing a_ constitutional 
to regulate union activities 


under 





pressure in 
Californians, 
are 






Farmers 
amendment 







Big Issues 


Anti-union proposals on the Coast, old-age pen- 
sions, chain-store taxes, and important bond issues are 


in a number of stringent ways. It would 
forbid picketing at any branch or build 
ing where no strike is actually being 
waged; would prevent pickets from say- 
ing anything to dissuade employees, cus 
tomers, or anybody else from entering 
a place of business; would forbid unions 
or their members to try to induce sympa 
thetic strikes; and in many other ways 
would drastically restrict unions 

Los Angeles seems to favor this amend 
ment, while San Francisco is lukewarm 
The Committee for Industrial Organiza 
tion and the American Federation of 
Labor have united to oppose it. 

Oregon and Washington will vote on 
similar proposals. Among other things, 
the Oregon measure would prohibit un 
ions from collecting dues in excess of 
requirements for lawful purposes. The 
unions call this an attempt to keep them 
from building up their reserve funds for 
use in strikes. The Washington proposal, 
which is similar in spirit, is backed by the 
Associated Farmers of Washington and 
the Women of Washington—an organiza 
tion of the wives and relatives of busi- 
ness and professional men, bitter enemies 
of Dave Beck, teamsters’ leader. 








Reporting to the President 















Underwood & Underwood 
rhe three-man Emergency Board—James M. Landis, Walter P. Stacy 
holding report), and Harry A. Millis—on the White House steps before 
resenting to the President the report against a cut in rail wages. 
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hand, one of the con 
New York 


of human be 


other 
amendments in 


On the 
stitutional 
guarantees that the labor 
shall 


modity; assures the right of 


never be considered a com 


ings 
collective 
bargaining: and provides that emplovees 


on public contracts shall work no more 


than an eight-hour day and a 40-hour 
week, except in emergencies, al 1 shall 


receive prevailing wages 


Social Welfare—By this time the 
whole country has heard of the scheme 
in California to pay $30 every Thursday 


in state scrip to every unemployed per 
old or This 
panacea, which a few weeks ago seemed 
headed for 


licked, because of the campaign 


son who is 50 years more 
considered 
of rich 
cule which directed 
against it. The plan has apparently been 


kidded onto the skids 


victory, is now 


business men have 


Other States Face Pension Issue 


There is another hot fight in Colorado, 
where the voters are asked to re peal the 
two-year-old constitutional amendment 
under which a monthly pension of $45 is 
paid to needy people over 60. Oregon 
will vote on a proposal to give people of 
that age as high as $100 a month. North 
Dakota whether to 
boost monthly pensions from 830 to $40 
In Michigan, state-county consolidation 
of welfare and relief administration is on 
the ballot. New Yorkers will vote on a 


constitutional authorization of state aid 


voters will decide 


for social welfare, including insurance and 
other provisions against unemployment, 


Missouri 


is a proposed constitutional amendment 


sickness, and old age. In there 
authorizing the legislature to give pet 
sions to people over 65 

Chain 
the voters are asked to reyx al the chain 


store tax law, which they approved two 


Store Taxation—Iy Colorado, 


years ago. Colorado is the only state that 
has imposed such a tax by popular vote. 
The fate of the 
strongly influence Congressional action in 
the coming session on Rep. Wright Pat 


present proposal may 


“death sentence”. 
Gasoline Taxes—Alabama, California, 

Michigan, and New Hampshire will vote 

amendments to ear- 


man’s chain-store 


on constitutional 
mark all automobile fuel taxes for high- 
way purposes. Five 


Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, and Missouri 


states {‘olorado, 


—already have constitutional or statu 
tory earmarking of such taxes. Missouri 
voters will decide whether to raise the 


Montana will vote 


tax 


gas tax from 2¢ to 3¢ 
on continumg the present 5¢ 

Other Henry 
posal—the single tax—is on the Califor- 
nia ballot, in a modified form 
ure would repeal the sales, use, and priv- 
ate car taxes; grant an immediate $1,000 


Taxes George's pro- 


] his meas- 


homestead exemption; and reduce taxa- 
tion on improvements and personal prop- 
erty 10% each year for 10 years, so that 
finally the sole realty tax would be the 
one on land 

New Hampshire voters are asked to 
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authorize the legislature to reclassify the 
tax system and to impose sales and in 
come taxes. Florida will vote on a con 
stitutional of 
Louisiana on exemption of homesteads, 
factories (three years), and_ bridges 
across the Mississippi; and Arizonans will 
decide whether to exempt 
and to limit the tax power. Tax limits 
are also on the ballot in the state of 
Washington. 

Liquor— Arizona will vote on repeal- 
ing the constitutional amendment that 
repealed prohibition. In Oregon the vot 
ers are asked to amend the Knox law in 
such a way as to take the sale of beer 
and wine from licensed dealers and place 
it solely in state stores, along with hard 
liquor. 

Right to Vote—Arkansas will decide 
whether to repeal the poll tax, and New 
Hampshire whether to authorize the leg- 
islature to define the “pauper’s” right to 
vote—the aim being disfranchise 
everybody on relief. 

Housing, Bonds, of the 
amendments that constitute New York’s 
proposed new constitution would au- 
thorize the legislature to issue bonds up 
to $300,000,000 for low-cost housing, the 
money to be lent by the state to locali- 
ties. Another amendment would exclude 
from the New York City debt limit the 
sum of $315,000,000, to be spent in uni- 
fying transit facilities. Arkansas will vote 
on refunding state and local highway 
bonds; Louisiana on a %5,000,000 bond 
issue to be used in funding the motor 
fuel taxes, the money to be spent on 
roads; and Montana on a $3,000,000 de- 
benture issue proposed for a road-building 
program. 

Miscellaneous—Amendment No. 1 on 
the New York ballot—the 
amendment—is practically a new con- 
stitution in itself, It contains more than 
50 actual amendments. It limits the local 
taxing power, and forbids local govern- 
ments to give credit to public corpora- 
tions (such as housing and port “author- 
ities”). Amendment No. 3 would relieve 
railroads of nearly all the expense of 

grade-crossing elimination. 


exemption homesteads; 


homesteads 


to 


etc.— One 


omnibus 


Power Question in Washington 


In Washington, the friends of public 
ownership will try to vote a dozen or so 
power districts into existence, that 
the counties involved can distribute 
power generated at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee dams. Illinois and Oregon will 
vote on the repeal of double liability of 
bank stockholders. Oregon will also vote 
on the legalization of gambling, and Ne- 
braska on the licensing of slot machines, 
to finance old-age pensions. Oklahoma 
will decide on a retirement plan for 
teachers. And seven cities—Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Cambridge, Chicopee, and North- 
ampton, Mass.; and Battle Creek, Mid- 
land, and Traverse City, Neb.—will vote 
on the council-and-city-manager system 
of government. 


sO 








Utilities Ask a Break 
Agree to spend $350,000,- 
000 for national defense. 


THe PUBLIC UTILITIES have tossed $350,- 
000,000 into the kitty for national de- 
fense, by agreeing to begin spending that 
sum for generating facilities, and they're 
willing to add upward of half a billion 
more if the government will stop kicking 
the companies around. But there has 
been no agreement on many points which, 
it had been hoped, would be covered. 
Executives of 14 big companies have 


agreed with President Roosevelt’s Na- 
tional Defense Power Committee on a 


program of expansion which is designed 
to assure the country an adequate sup- 
ply of power for any emergency now 
conceivable. In return they had expected 
to get some assurance that the govern- 
ment might let them out of the doghouse. 

For one thing, utilities in the North- 
west had hoped that this program would 
be accompanied by some assurance that 
Bonneville Dam juice will not be used 
to drive the private companies out of 
business, That would have been a gesture 
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them in national defense ex)» 





They might go ahead a lit! 
fidently if David Lilienthal 
Wendell L. Willkie an ac 
for Commonwealth & South: 
properties in the Tennessee \ 









Conferences broke up becaus 
bid than 
Willkie regarded as a fair app 
enthal recently has been ill; 
won't be resumed until after « 
The industry is awaiting | 
results with the greatest int« 
the 1936 Roosevelt landslic« 
with the companies 
While waiting to see what 
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was less two-thir 
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was 





will be, power executives are 
the peace they would like to « 
but are keeping their figures « 

The cost of further antagon 
be the damming up of expendit 
certainly would add several hu: 
lions of dollars onto the physi 
of the nation’s business. The uti 
borrow from the public to bui 
















That Man from Mars 





It looks peaceful—this picture of 
Orson Welles directing his Mercury 
Theater of the Air, which comes over 
CBS every Sunday night from 8 to 
9. But since last Sunday, Welles has 
been Bogie Man No. 1 to the gen- 
eral public and, more particularly, 
to the radio industry. The public’s 
mass panic at the invasion from 
Mars had its equal in the broadcast- 





are at odds with Washington, i 
won't be able to countenance | i 
from the RFC under such circu 

no matter how low the interest RB 
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ers’ fear of invasion from Wa: 
ton. The Federal Communica 
Commission’s threat of investig 
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carried threat of censorship. B 






Washington, the incident is rege 
as heightening the bulwark ag 
political censorship. The big sp 
of publicity made the incide 
poorer excuse to seize control (an 












one arousing less attention. 
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WPA, Committee on Economic Security 


WPA employment steps up at elec- 
tion time—Nov. ’36 and Nov. ’38. 
But each time, the increase in opera- 
tions has followed a recession in busi- 
ness—a minor one in 1936, a fairly 
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So, if there 


many 


major one in 1937-38. 
is political expediency (as 
charge ) the government has at hand 
the reasonable answer of economic 


expediency to meet the accusation. 





Relief Spending Hits High Gear 


WPA rolls, at all-time high, will be cut, but PWA, 


CCC, and other agencies are just swinging into full opera- 


tion. Spending peak due in 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The government’s spendometer is whiz- 
zing ‘round and ‘round—$1,446,000,000 
since July 1 for pump-priming and relief. 

The Works Progress Administration is 
running ahead and most of the other 
spend-lend agencies behind original esti- 
mates for July, August, and September 
(BW—Jull6°38,p17). WPA’s expendi- 
ture for the 3-month period was sched- 
uled to total $638,000,000; its actual ex- 
penditure was %664,000,000. Estimates 
for the Public Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and other 
agencies, including state and local outlays 
for direct relief, called for an outlay of 
*886,000,000. Disbursements, still partly 
estimated, apparently did not exceed 


summer. 


January aggregate only %624,000,000. 

With an increase of 1,000,000 in private 
employment from June through October, 
Hopkins is perfectly safe in predicting a 


Agency 





Works Progress Administration 


| Actual E x penditures Scheduled Expenditures 
July August Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
$199 $228 $237 | $236 $222 


17 
decline in relief rolls. However, WPA 
rolls have climbed during this period to 
an all-time peak of 3,120,000 (including 
about 100,000 non-relief workers) 
cumstance which might seem to add force 


acu 


to the frequent allegation that relief rolls 
are raised before elections and dropped 
afterwards. 

This, says the explosive Mr. Hopkins, is 
utter nonsense; he was simply given the 
job of pushing out relief money as fast 
took 


has now 


as possible until private industry 
hold. The fact that that 
arrived, simultaneous with the election, 
And in 
further self-defense, he points to the sen 
relief 


since late 


time 
s purely co-incidental, he says 


sitive relationship between and 
employment in Michigan where 
August, WPA rolls have dropped from 
203,000 to 165,264 (Oct 


mobile industry stepped on the gas 


29) as the auto 


Fear Effect of Faulty Timing 
Timing of relief and pump priming «xX 

penditures is a critical factor entirely 

political influence It's 


apart from 


pretty generally conceded that the cur- 


any 


rent program, launched last July, should 
With the 


stant rise in private business activity, ap 


have got started earlier con 
prehension is beginning to grow that by 
the time the peak in the government's 
spend-lend drive arrives next summer-to 
fall, it will lift business to dizzy heights 
and then let it down with another thud 
as in 1937. 

There’s sharp conflict of opinion in 
Washington about this. Some government 
confident that 
will continue to push on, picking up 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 workers by spring, 
with the later peak in 
likely to make trouble by sending eco- 
nomic blood pressure too high 


economists are business 


pump-priming 


Other economic pulse-holders in Wash- 
ington, a little woozy from the terrific 
swings in business activity in the past 
two years, are disposed to believe that 


| 


How the Pump Is Being Primed 
Federal, state, and local funds for relief and work programs 
in the spend-lend drive 
By Months, July 1938-January 1939 
(Millions of dollars—000,000 omitted) 


Dec. Jan. | Months 


$208 


$194 $1,524 


Public Works Administration 40* 40% 50° 55 70 80) 400 
Civilian Conservation Corps 22 24 24 24 24 24 166 
Other federal construction agencies+ 95* 94° 100° 104 RS "4 658 
National Youth Administration 4 4 4 6 6 ¢ 36, 
Farm Security Administration 7 ~ 11 Il 13 13 75 
Social Security Board | 42 42 ae | 43 44 44 32 
Direct Relief ; —— | 43 43 42 42 4s 50 313 


784,000,000. 
$900,000,000 by Election Day 


Preliminary reports for October show 
that Harry Hopkins’ organization will 
ave pushed out $900,000,000 by Election 
Day. After that hump the work relief 
program will be curtailed to make both 
nds meet without asking Congress for 
more money to carry WPA to March 1. 
Estimates for November, December, and 


TOTAL | $452 $483 $511 | $521 $521 g50l $485 


* Estimated. * Includes U. S. Housing Authority, Navy (excluding vessels), 


of Public Roads, Bureau of Reclamation, Rural Electrification Administration, 
(public buildings). 
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$3,474 


War, 
and 


Bureau 
Treasury 
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On and Off WPA 7 


The relief load isn’t static; there’s a small but constant “turnover.” 





And Why They Left 


On WPA During Month | Off WPA During Month 





WPA’s 
Estimated || 
Case Load, | 

First of 

Month 


| Transfers 
Rate of Private to Other 
Separation || Employmentt Federal 
Agencies 


Discharg 
and Layoff 


J 
| 
Rate of | 
Addition | 


Number 
Leaving 


Number 
Added 


Month 











$5,395 
54,814 
54,625 


111,955 
130,385 
165,820 


8,980 
9,317 | 
7,382 


166 ,330 
194,516 
227 , 827 


11.3% 
10.7°; 
9.1% 


310,577 
309 , 869 
272,445 


July | 
August 
September* 


2,738,000 
2,882,000 
2,998 ,000 

















business will continue to need all the 
pump-priming that’s in prospect. 

And despite the retrenchment in WPA, 
the prospect over the next nine months 
is for more rather than less, as the other 
agencies in the spend-lend drive swing 
into full operation. PWA, for example, 
is already getting into high gear. Al- 
though present expectation is that it will 
have pushed out only about $400,000,000 
in the first seven months of the drive, 
ending January, construction of every 
last one of 6,000 projects totaling $1,500,- 
000,000 must at least be under way by 
Jan. 1. 

PWA is expected to meet that deadline. 
Hence, there will be considerable concen- 
tration of orders for materials and equip- 
ment in the next three months. Nearly 
2,000 projects, costing $500,000,000, are 
in construction now, and the rest, with 
the exception of 300 or 400, are moving 
right along through the various stages 
preliminary to award of contracts. Winter 
weather will hold down construction ac- 
tivity to some extent and actual disburse- 
ment of funds by the government doesn’t 
tell the story by any means as checks are 
not issued until the projects have reached 
various stages of completion. 

Rural electrification runs into impor- 
tant money this year. Out of REA’s 
$140,000,000 kitty, $120,000,000 will be 
allocated by March or April. Eighty per 
cent of REA’s loans are spent for materi- 
als—poles, wire, transformers, meters— 
ordered with the award of contracts 
which follow shortly after loans are 
approved. 


Housing Offers Slow Stimulus 


Slow to get going, a pump-primer that 
will continue for the next two or three 
years is the slum-clearance housing pro- 
gram. The $800,000,000 fund should be 
covered by definite loan contracts by Jan- 
uary, when the U.S. Housing Authority 
hopes to get more from Congress, but the 
preliminaries incident to preparation of 
plans and acquisition of land take time 
and the construction jobs are large and 
slow-moving. Twenty or more projects 
will be under construction by the end of 
the year and perhaps the entire present 


program by June, 1939. Of the $800,000,- 
000 about $690,000,000 will go for con- 
struction; the rest for land, demolition, 
architectural services, overhead items. 
Although they are not an intrinsic part 
of the pump-priming program, armament 
expenditures may tend to push up the 
federal contribution to business activity, 
once they get rolling, thus adding force 
to the current cyclical recovery. 
Essentially, pump-priming depends for 
its effect on timing. In 1937, for instance, 
government cash deficits declined sharply, 
with the result that business—which had 
been benefiting by heavy government 
spending operations—suffered. Then this 
year, as deficit spending operations were 
resumed on a large scale, industrial ac- 
tivity perked up. When the government 


i 
* Preliminary. t Includes some not reporting reason. 


THE GOVERNMENT PUMPS AGAIN 


(Net Cash Deficit Rises Sharply) 





spends more money than it takes in 
citizens in the form of taxes and cus! 
receipts the result is stimulating. F; 
that case, the government has to bo 
funds to aid business. It does not take 
from one group of citizens (taxpay 

to help another group of citizens (pers 
on relief). Hence, the next cash deficit 
is fashionably referred to in Washington 
these days as the government’s contri!u- 
tion to recovery—a contribution that is 
on the way up and headed higher. 

Of course, when and if the government 
starts living within its cash income, t 
policy will be reversed. At such a time, 
business on its own momentum will have 
to take up where the Treasury leaves 
off, if recovery is not to be checked, as 
it was in 1937 (see chart). 
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Dota: U.S. Treasury 





An integral part of the Administra- 
tion’s pump-priming program is def- 
icit spending. Which is just an econ- 
omist’s way of saying that the Treas- 
ury lays out more cash than it takes 
in. Last year the government began 
to live within its means; by the third 
quarter, instead of putting money 
back into business, Sec. Morgenthau 
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balanced his cash book. There was a 
cash surplus—not a cash deficit. But 
now that the spend-lend program 
in full swing again, the balance has 
shifted to a large net cash deficit. 
And that deficit, which represents 
the major part of the government's 
contribution to recovery, probably 
won't reach a peak until summer. 
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is easy and natural on the 


SHORT-CUT 


It’s easy to add fast and accurately on a 
Burroughs because the Short-Cut Keyboard 
eliminates all needless operations. 


Let the Burroughs representative show you 
how much time and effort the Short-Cut 
method can save you on your work. Call the 
local Burroughs office today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


@ Only on the Short-Cut 
Keyboard can an entire 
amount and the motor 


bar be depressed together, 
thus listing and adding 


amount in one operation. 


ALL CIPHERS 
ARE 
AUTOMATIC 


SEVERAL KEYS 
CAN BE DEPRESSED 
AT ONE TIME 


ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
CAN BE WRITTEN 
IN ONE OPERATION 








Truck Show Reveals Big Changes 


Invading New York for the first time, on Nov. 11, 
this exhibition will emphasize the trend to more diesels 
and cab-over-engine models. 


IN THE Mipst of the preparations for the 
National Automobile Show in New York 
on Nov. 11, and the dealers’ shows in 
various cities throughout the country the 
passenger car’s big little brother—the 
motor truck—was also getting ready this 
week for its own particular spotlight. 

Invading New York City from across 
the Jersey meadows for the first time, 
the National Motor Truck Show, run- 
ning coincidentally with the automobile 
show, will open its doors and 100 odd 
exhibits at the Port Authority Building 
on Nov. 11. 

Perhaps no show has had so spontane- 
ous a growth in recent years as the truck 
show. First held five years ago, it was an 
outgrowth of pressure on commercial 
vehicle manufacturers by the users and 
purchasers themselves—state trucking as- 
sociations and major fleet operators. It 
dispenses with most of the public bally- 
hoo and gets down to the serious business 
of making truckers acquainted with the 
industry’s products. Most of the work in 
connection with the show is done by the 
customers themselves. Thus John F. 
Winchester, chief of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey's big fleet operations, is president 
of the exhibition. The show managers 
have sold out all of the hall’s 160,000 
square feet. 

Truck business, like that of passenger 
cars, has been off in 1938 compared with 
last year, but the decline has not been as 
serious. On the other hand, truck sales 
have not been picking up lately as have 
passenger cars. Truckers are motor-wise 
and expected important developments in 
1939 models. 


Industry Is Optimistic 


With its new offerings, however, the 
truck industry has great hopes for 1939. 
It is banking on a sharp upswing and is 
supporting its guess with notable changes 
and improvements and line expansions. 

For some time, the offering of diesel- 
engined trucks has spread among the 
smaller builders such as Condor, Cor- 
bitt, Gramm, Fargo, Hug, Kenworth, 
Marmon-Herrington, and Walter. These 
have used engines produced by such in- 
dependent engine companies as Hercules, 
Waukesha, and Cummins. Some of these 
engines last year even found their way 
into some models of trucks offered by 
Chevrolet, Diamond-T, Dodge, and 
Studebaker. 

For 1939, important manufacturers are 
embarging on the production of thicir 
own diesels. Thus General Motors Truck 


Corp. has a line of a dozen trucks pow- 
ered with General Motors diesels. Dodge 
has its own diesel in a_three-tonner; 
Mack-International has one while 
International trucks, powered with Cum- 
available on special 


too; 
mins diesels, are 
order. 

For the time being the independent 
engine manufacturers do not stand to 
lose but rather to gain business in diesels 
from the trend. Many an operator has 
until now been questioning the desirabil- 
ity of staking reliability and freedom 
from trouble against the better economy 
of the fuel oil engine. 

Also in the new-fuel field is a Ford 
V-8 engined vehicle (not a Ford offer- 
ing), carburetted to run on propane or 
butane. 

Cab-over-engine trucks—originally an 
expedient to permit carrying of maximum 
loads on shorter wheelbases to meet legal 
restrictions—apparently have more than 
justified their existence by providing bet- 
ter load distribution on all wheels, taking 
some of the weight off the rear and trans- 
ferring it to the front axle. Once offered 
mainly in connection with heavy duty 
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trucks, the design has now crept ir 

light and medium tonnage line of 
producers as Chevrolet, Federal, 1D 
Ford, I.H.C., ete. 

A definite trend will be noted to | 
weight, higher-strength materials, « 
theory that a pound saved in stru i] 
weight means an extra pound of pay!oad 
that can be legally carried. Typics) jx 
Fruehauf’s new line of lightweight ; 
steel dry-cargo trailers designed 
airplane fuselage lines and fabricat: 
high-tensile alloy-steel frames with a 
num-alloy paneling. White boasts a 
line of lightweight engines weighi: 
little as seven Ib. per hp.; a feature o! 
White lines is a retail delivery 
powered with an air-cooled engine 
at the Franklin plant. 


Among the Offerings at the Show 

Biggest exhibits will be Chevrolet's 
and International’s—the former fea(wur- 
ing its cab-over-engine models, the latter 
its six-wheel driving mechanism. Fo 
exhibit will serve to introduce not . 
cab-over-engine models but also hydraulic 
brakes on the complete line of trucks 

Dodge’s trucks will be among the { 
to come off the line in its brand-new 
acre truck plant which started rolling 
them out in Detroit last week. 

Connersville’s former Auburn plant's 
reentry into the vehicle manufacturing 
field will be signalized by exhibiting the 
new version of the Pak-Age-Car for 
door-to-door delivery work. Others with 
new models along this line include White, 
Diveo, and Walker. 


} 
\ 





Marsh Buggy 





Engineers with construction jobs in 


deep mud, reed-covered marshes, 
places where there is “no bottom,” 
have rigged up many “home-made” 
devices to keep trucks above ground. 
Here’s the new model of the All- 
Wheel-Drive Marsh Buggy, a pro- 


duction unit designed for such emer- 


gency jobs. The truck, which has 
been converted by Marmon-Herru 
ton Co. of Indianapolis from a reg 
ular Ford truck, gets remarkab 
“flotation” from the giant tires, a) 
is said to be able to paddle acro 
a swamp that would stop boat, man, 


or beast. 
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All Industry dinks from this cup 


As steel flows to market, 2186 
Texaco supply points provide needed 
lubrication all along the way. 


It starts as molten metal. Then industry rolls and hammers and 
cuts it into thousands of useful shapes ... with the help of lubri- 
cation. At every step... and at 2186 warehousing points across 
America... you'll find Texaco ready to help you solve lubrication 
problems to your advantage. For savings in production costs, 
overhead, machine-life...call in a Texaco Representative...today! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States 











First Aid From Scooter Cop 


Soibelman 


Patrolmen of the Inglewood, Calif., police force have been equipped with 
motor scooters which get them around at 30 miles an hour, 130 miles on a 
gallon of gas. The scooters, which save wear and tear on the patrolmen’s 
dogs on long suburban beats, are made by E. F. Salisbury, of Inglewood. 





Insurance Men Study Public Policy 


Supplementing moves already made to still critics, 
life insurance presidents talk of plans for advertising 
campaign to answer charges in monopoly probe. 


Wuewn the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents meets in New York the first 
of next month, the uppermost topic in 
the minds of company executives from 
all over the country will be public rela- 
tions. This may be detected even in the 
theme for the convention—*“Underwrit- 
ing America’s Human Values.” 

The industry, due to sporadic attacks 
on it, has been fairly conscious of its 
public relations problem for a good while. 
It has, in fact, taken several steps in the 
last year all of which are calculated to 
be helpful. Almost a year ago, a move- 
ment was launched (BW—Dec11°37 p24) 
which shortly will bring results in the 
form of lower interest on policy loans. 
Early this year the big companies put 
themselves behind the housing drive, led 
by the Metropolitan Life which ear- 
marked a fund of $100,000,000 and 
started construction of a big low-rental 
project in New York City. Still later 
they did not attempt to block passage of 
a savings bank life insurance measure in 
New York state, even though final ap- 
proval meant loss of some business. 


Despite these steps, the industry real- 
ized that it was susceptible to political 
attack simply because of its great size. 
Hence, when Washington decided on a 
general monopoly investigation, there 
wasn’t much surprise that insurance com- 
panies were put on the list. 


Committee’s Approach to Inquiry 


The tenor of the questions which the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee will ask isn’t hard to predict. For the 
most part, it will be: 

“How can companies be so big and 
not exercise a very large, and perhaps 
improper, measure of control over wide 
segments of American industry?” 

There has been a widespread demand, 
particularly from agencies, to lay the 
groundwork for the reply before the 
question is asked. There has been some 
organized consideration of an industry- 
wide advertising campaign, but nothing 
has been settled. There may be a good 
deal of private conversation about such 
a campaign when the top executives 
gather in New York on Dec. 1, but it’s 
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a good bet it won't come to 

Convention speeches, how 
suggest many an appropriate c 
—a review of the accomplishn: 
industry through the tumult) 
since 1930, an analysis of how 
ance companies help supply cap 
an appraisal of what 1938 life 
payments have done to mit 
stress of the times. 


Policy Loan Interest Rates 


Other problems of the life 
companies are of a type that th 
with them for a long while. ‘I 
answered one question with the 
effective the first of next yea 
new clause on policy loans. Th 
past generally have been at tl 
6% per annum. The new pr 
that, after payment of three an 
miums, loans may be made at a1 
rate of not more than 4.8%. 

That was the answer to cri! 
wanted to know why, in these 
low interest rates, borrowers o1 
surance policies should continu 
obliged to pay 6%. The fact is, } 
that the life companies know mo 
low interest rates than their poli 
ers. The companies have the 
difficulty investing their money 
much as 34%. 

That’s the reason for the new 
tion to be put into effect by most « 
panies limiting interest payme 
funds left on deposit with insuran 
panies to 2% or 24% annually. This 
figured, will be equivalent to a sligh 
higher net cost to holders of annuity ». 
cies. There have not, however, been a 
general increases in the cost of lif 
ance posted for next year. 


Hubbub in Oil 


Roosevelt, Marland, and 
Phillips give views on eve of in- 
dustry convention. 


Om men will have plenty to talk al 
when they gather for the annual meet 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute 
in Chicago on Nov. 14. There ar 
recent drop in prices of crude and gas 
line (BW—Oct29'38,p34), the angry a 
gument over Mexico’s sales of confiscated 
oil, and much speculation over the indus 
try’s future relations with government 

Viewing the afflictions of produce 
that petroleum veteran, Gov. E. W. Mar 
land, of Oklahoma, reversed last week 
a long-standing attitude toward federal 
regulation. Formerly a stalwart exp nen! 
of states’ rights, he announced t! 
favored modified U. S. control 
conservation, and amendment of! 
Connally “hot oil” act to prevent 
state movement of oil in exce 
amounts fixed by a (to be created 
eral administrator. 

Gov. Marland’s statement follov 
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Bust 


’ y Frank Phillips, chairman of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. Mr. Phillips 
government domination but said 
vat “unless producing states exercise 

control of oil production, and 
ie industry can devise some co- 
e plan of regulation with gov- 
snpment participation so that all con- 
ered receive fair treatment, I fear 
faced with the possibility of ab- 
government control of all phases 
oil industry.” 


Oil Marketers’ Resolutions 
Meantime the militant National Oil 
Marketers Association was convention- 


ing in Chieago. This is the organization 


x 
: 


of independent jobbers which prodded | 
the U. S. Department of Justice into | 


the investigation leading up to the fa- 
mous Madison, Wis., anti-trust suit. 
In Chicago the marketers heard Ida 
Tarbell, the S8l-year-old chronicler of 
Standard Oil, declare that equality in 
the industry could only be obtained by 


government ownership of pipelines. The | 


association’s resolutions repeated its op- 
position to the “hot oil” act, the inter- 
state compact, government forecasts of 
supply and demand (on the grounds 
that these devices aid price-control prac- 


tices), and demanded abolition of hold- | 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, habit- 
ual scoffer at the idea of state control, 
has been strangely reticent through it all. 
But President Roosevelt, foregathering 
at Hyde Park with Col. E. O. Thomp- 
son, Texas railroad commissioner and 
chairman of the interstate oil compact, 
threw off the suggestion that oil com- 
pact legislation be extended to cover 
refining. 


ing companies. 


Compact Merely Recommends 
The oil industry is trying to figure 
whether the President is shy on facts, or 
is hiding some future intention, or is 
just kidding. The idea of extending the 
interstate compact’s power is an indus- 
try laugh because the compact hasn't 
any powers to extend. It is a polite de- 
bating society which is restricted to dis- 
cussion of oil conservation. It can only 
recommend.” Members are Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, Illinois, Colorado, New 
Mexico. In order to include refining, 


many distant non-producing states would | 





have to be included. Question: If the | 


compact is powerless to stabilize oil pro- 
luction in a few states, how could it 
tabilize refining in many additional 


states? 


In the midst of all this, word comes | 


m Washington that the Department 
Justice has been delegated by the 
nt Congressional-Administration mo- 
poly group to give the entire oil indus- 
v a going over. Thurman Arnold, head 
' the department's anti-trust division, 
ll handle the inquisition. He will probe 
| phases of production, refining, trans- 
tation, marketing. 
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Doers IT BEAR THIS SIGNATURE? 


The Strathmore Watermark, in every 
sheet of STRATHMORE BOND, stands for character in 
paper making... for fine letterheads with impressive, 
expressive qualities of texture and surface ¢ A letter 
written on STRATHMORE BOND costs less than 1°) more 
than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. 
And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, 
such extra effectiveness is true economy. 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 


important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. B.W.8STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS 
PAPERS 


Re _ tome — 
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Form New Fiberglas Company 


Owens-Illinois and Corning organize a corpora- 


tion to make and sell spun glass, for use in 


insulation, 


textiles, and other industrial purposes. 


Back IN 1893, the glamorous Infanta Eu- 
ialia, crown princess of Spain, descended 
upon the first Chicago World’s Fair with 
all her retinue to help celebrate the Co- 
lumbian quadricentennial. Part of her 
pre-arrival publicity build-up laid stress 
on a then unbelievable dress of woven 
glass. One contemporary reporter states 
that observers of the appearance would 
not let themselves believe that her softly 
draped dress was made of spun glass; 
another records that she couldn’t get the 
dress on at all, because it scratched her 
royal skin, and that the Fair management 
had to contend itself with exhibiting the 
dress on a window dummy. 

Be that as it may, it is safe to say 
that for a generation spun glass or fiber 
glass or Fiberglas, as it is now trade- 
marked, was little more than a glass- 
maker’s stunt (or a highly specialized 
operation like that of Friedrich & Dim- 
mock, who have been spinning glass for 
battery insulation and other uses for 
many years). But about a decade ago, 
James Slayter, of the research staff of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., began to ex- 
plore ways and means of producing glass 
fibers economically and in quantity. 
Corning Glass Works cooperated. By 
the time of the 1935 Chemical Show, both 
companies had licked various problems 
sufficiently for Corning to exhibit several 
fabrics woven from its glass yarns. By 
the following summer, the art had ad- 
vanced to a point where Owens-Illinois 
was producing about 1,000 Ib. of the new 
yarn per week, and Corning was getting 
into production with a continuous fur- 
nace capable each workday of producing 
yards and yards of glass building in- 
sulation and other products (BW— 
Aug22'36,p21). 


Setup of New Concern 


This week, after the expenditure of 
some %5,000,000 on Fiberglas develop- 
ment, the brand-new, jointly owned, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp. received 
its Delaware certificate of incorporation 
and got set to produce and promote 
Fiberglas in a bigger way than ever. 
Corning’s Amory Houghton is chairman 
of the board of the new outfit; Owens- 
Illinois’ Harold Boeschenstein is presi- 
dent. Principal office is in Toledo; sales 
offices will be located in New York, BRos- 





ton, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and San Francisco. 
Like Pittsburgh-Corning Corp., which 
was organized jointly last year (BW— 
Mar20'37,p1) by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and Corning to manufacture glass 
blocks, Owens-Corning is an independent 
corporate structure and will not operate 
as a subsidiary of either parent company. 
Unlike Pittsburgh-Corning, which built a 
new plant and does its selling through 
Pittsburgh Plate, Owens-Corning will 
draw for the present on the production 
facilities of both parents, while handling 
research and sales in its own right and 
name. 

This week also, both to celebrate its na- 
tivity and to highspot its present and po- 
tential importance in industry and daily 
life, Owens-Corning invited 180 business 
and press leaders to New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria to see a comprehensive exhibit of 
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Fiberglass applications. There 
dresses on display for contemy 
fantas. Instead there were elect 
whose bulk per hp. had been 
a good one-third by glass insu] 
their internal wiring and whose : 
withstand high heat and over! 
been raised many per cent. 
Owens-Corning researchers will « 
to work on glass textiles for we: 
parel and draperies, they will air 
time being chiefly at textiles f{ 
and dust collectors and other j 
applications where a fireproof, a: 
vermin-proof material is most d 
A new type of glass, developed f. 
purposes, was exhibited, one w! 
be drawn as fine as the finest spi 


_ 


Outstanding Uses of Produ: 


Glass-insulated stoves and ref 
will save gas and electricity i 
insulated homes which will be 
winter and cooler in summer. |] 
mulch will protect plants and 
from winter snows. Fiberglas ir 
plates are making longer lasting 
batteries of greater capacity; mor 
pact glass-insulated generators wil! 
and recharge them. Glass filter 
been helping to condition air thes: 
years. Newer developments exhibit 
week include glass pipe covering for 
temperature and refrigeration lines 
blankets for steam turbines to hel; 
operate at maximum practical te: 
tures without damage, sound insu 
for airplanes and other structures 
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Auto Show Production 


For WEEKS AND WEEKS, automotive man- 
ufacturers have been working at top 
speed in the enormous annual production 
job of getting their cars and accessories 
ready for the National Automobile Show 
which opens for an eight-day run at 
Grand Central Palace, Nov. 11. But few 
of the automotive show-goers will appre- 
ciate the enormous production job of get- 
ting the Palace itself ready. This week, 
for instance, a young army of carpenters, 
electricians, and other specialists moved 
in and got to work. When Armistice Day 
dawns, they will have erected 130,000 
running feet of lumber, laid 80,000 sq.ft. 
of carpet and 27,000 sq.ft. of linoleum, 
tacked and glued two and a half miles 
of gold tape to add luster to a special 
lighting system designed to give the 
auto show a mellow sales- and profit- 
producing glow. 


Electrified Egg Factory 

Hens ON THE FARM of Charles F. Wendig, 
near New Hope, Pa., 35 miles north of 
Philadelphia, promise to lay 1,000 egg: 


per day, on a factory production basis 


where 500 eggs were laid befor 
through the application of | scienti! 
methods and the intelligent utilization 
about 23 kw. of electricity. Westing! 
Electric & Mfg. Co., cooperating 
Philadelphia Electric Co. and seven 1 


ufacturers of farm equipment, did tl 
job. Electricity wakes the chickens, keep 


their chicks warm, heats their water, pro- 


vides them with 12 hours’ light per «a 


the year around, grinds and mixes their 
feed, sterilizes their air and grain, grades 


their eggs, cleans the shells, and puts 
hens to bed at night. 


32 Ounces per Shot 


IN THE INJECTION molding of plas' 
capacities are tending upwards. A 
months ago, for example, Hydraulic P 


Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O., brought . 


its Model 100 H-P-M Injection Mol: 


Press with a then high capacity of 16 
oz. of plastic material per shot. Now it 


announces Model 500 with a capacity 
32 oz. per shot. Three of the new pre- 
are being installed by Thermo-Plast 
Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


‘A 


he 
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New at the Hotel Show 


Tw tap National Hotel Exposition 
held forth last week at Grand 
Ce | Palace, New York, brought to 


t least four interesting develop- 

(1) The Atkinson Adjustable 

Re ing, now being introduced by 
RH. Macy & Co., New York. The turn 
ver makes the bed hard, soft, or 
n. Two levers on a double-bed- 
make possible individual adjust- 

; for a 200 pounder and his or her 
mate. (2) Glassave Stemware 

e table, developed by Glassave Co., 

lr 630 Fifth Ave., New York. The 
s metal; the “bowl” is glass. If the 
breaks it may be replaced easily 
conomically. (3) The Letsch Oyster 
Opener, a heavy, powerful mechanical 
nersuader, by the chef of 
Brooklyn’s St. George Hotel, and mar- 
eted by Barth Equipment Co., Inc., 390 
Fourth Ave., New York. (4) The Ak-Q- 
lap, a self-measuring stopper for any 
bottle, does the additional job of a jigger 
n the mixing of drinks. As manufactured 
Barr Products Co., 369 Pine St., San 
Francisco, one size pours exactly one 


invented 


ounce; another one and a quarter ounce. 


Flexible Gage Unit 

WHEN IT BECOMES NECESSARY to clean or 
replace the gage glass on boiler, brewery 
vat, coffee urn, or what-have-you, and it 


SO Ses 











a 


equipped with the Flex-Tite Unit of 
Slater Mfg. Co., 24 Water St., Wakefield, 
Mass., it is a simple job. The metal bel- 
ws, which makes the job easy, also 
ikes care of any misalignment in gage 


ocks, 
Keyhole Light 


LATE-STAYER-oUTERS who have difficulty 
ocating the key-hole when they finally 
come home will be first to replace their 
tandard doorknebs with Beacon Elec- 
tric Door Knobs, manufactured by Jaxon 
Mfg. Co., 329 Front Ave., N.W., Grand 


eee Ae mt te AE 


Rapids, Mich. Push a button, and an 
inbuilt battery will energize a light over 


the key hole 


Dust-Removal Cabinet 


A NEW SELF-CONTAINED Dust-Removal 


Cabinet, which may be attached to any 


Delta pedestal tool-grinder, is being 
brought out by Delta Mfg. Co., 600 E 


Vienna Ave., Milwaukee. Inbuilt dust 
filters entrap fine dust: baffle plates case 
heavy particles into the cabinet base for 
subsequent removal 


Plastic Register 
THREE CONSIDERATIONS led Miami Sys 


tems Corp., Cincinnati, to adopt a Durez 
molded plastic case for its new Miami 





Portable Register: light weight, appear- 
ance, ability to withstand greases, oils, 
mild acids and alkalies, and heat. Rey- 
nolds Molded Plastics, Jackson, Mich., 


did the molding job. 


= | 


—— vainly 
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Five flat cars were required to ship 
a gigantic new cylindrical grinder 
which will swing work 36 in. in di- 
ameter and 40 ft. long. Customer's 


specifications were based on the 
grinding of a machinery steel shaft, 


4 in. diameter and 33 ft. long, to a 
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Records on Wheels 


MONTHS OF ACTIVE SERVICE p 
announcement of the new Ca 
Wheel Record system by Diebold Sal 


& Lock Co., Canton, G. Te device 


7 


volves in a vertical plane, accommodat 








ing from 1,000 to 7,000 posting 
ence records, alr d pre senting « 


common position at the top ot the w 


for easy reac hy and high visibility R 

movable segments speed transfers and 
permit instant division of work on days 
of “peak load.” Wheels may be built into 
desks if desired Diebold IS Ais ready 
with the Reveldex Wheel Record System 
which revolves similarly, but in a hori 


zontal plane 


Cylinder Truck 

IN ANY OPERATION requiring the moving 
of heavy cylinders for gases like anhy 
drous ammonia, chlorine, etc., the special 
lifter and the clamp device on a new 
Cylinder Hand Truck, now being mar 
keted by Lewis-Shepard Sales ¢ orp., 245 
Walnut St., Watertown, Mass., take th 
back-break out of the job 


straightness within 0.0008 in. and a 
roundness within 0.0002 in. Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., the builder, 
designed it not only to hold cylin- 
drical work well within the specified 
limits, but to grind tapers to equally 


close tolerances. 
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@ He's finished high school. Because of the lack of funds, college is out of the question. 
Because of necessity, he must get a job — must find his spot in a whirling and complex world. 


He finds a job, struggles along, maybe changes jobs, maybe gets married — suddenly realizes 
that years and years have passed, and he's getting nowhere as far as recognition and com- 
pensation go. He counsels with himself and realizes that the thing he needs most to get 
ahead is — specialized training! 


As a result, he does what many thourands of other young men in the same predicament 
each year do—he turns to the International Correspondence Schools for the specialized training 
he needs to do a better job now in order to get a better job later on. 

There's no magic in the way I. C. S. teaches. I. C. S. texts are prepared by outstanding 
authorities in the various fields of American business, and lessons are studied step by step 
under the guidance of highly trained home-study instructors. A personal relationship exists 
between student and instructor from start to finish. Mastering an |. C. S. Course is not the 
achievement of weaklings. It is the achievement of men who have faced one of the coldest 
facts of life and determined to change it! 

“The Business of Building Men" will be sent—free—on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York « Chicago « Philadelphia + Washington + Son Francisco + St. Lowis * Los Angeles + Boston + Montreal + Loncos 
Sydney + Wellington + Cairo + Shanghal « Havena + Mexico City + Honolulu + Buenos Aires + Manila + Cape Tow 
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Launeh “Youth-in-Business” Plan 


Junior Achievement program, designed to give 
youngsters practical experience in operating their own 
businesses, gains backing of a hundred industrialists. 


\ NATIONAL CAMPAIGN for the education 
youth in business, enthusiastically en- 
sed by more than a hundred leading 
istrialists, appeared this week on the 
r-and-management horizon. Based on 
, thoroughly-tested and successful form- 
ula—New York City’s Metropolitan Jun- 
ior Achievement plan—the program will 
be inaugurated simultaneously in eight 
major cities, according to present plans, 
and expanded later to other centers. 

Last week, 52 executives from as many 
different big businesses attended a private 
dinner in New York and heard all about 
Junior Achievement. Some 60 others, un- 
able to attend, are listed as backers of 
the plan. 

Briefly, the idea behind Junior Achieve- 
ment is this: A group of young people, 
16 to 21 years of age, set themselves up in 
business—the business of making and dis- 
tributing goods—usually a textile, leather, 
wood, metal, or plastic product. Working 
nights and at odd hours outside their 
school or regular employment, they first 
plan their prospective business from be- 
ginning to end, with able and experi- 
enced adult advice. Careful surveys de- 
termine what their market is and where 
it is, what kind of raw materials they 
need, how they can get space for “plant”, 
how they will go about production, sales, 
and management. They determine how 
much capital they need, and get it by 
selling stock at 25¢, 50¢, or 75¢ a share 
(some of which they buy themselves and 
some of which they sell outside) . 


Organization of the Companies 

The groups of young people, organized 
in the Junior Achievement movement, 
are found in many sections and environ- 
ments. Some of them are typical “Dead 
End” gangs. Others are neighborhood 
clubs organized by churches, settlement 
houses, and other social agencies. 

Each group is a separate company. 
Every member is an employee and also 
through his share ownership) an em- 
ployer. The members choose their own 
board of directors, and elect a president, 
treasurer, and other executives. The pro- 
duction manager runs his end of the show 
with absolute authority—giving orders 
and checking the work of all the others, 
neluding the president, while they are at 
the work-bench. (Later the president 


cl 


may find it necessary to call the produc- 
tion manager on the carpet to explain 
plant deficiencies!) 

The sales manager has his specialty to 
manage—but he, also, is a manual worker 
part time. Finished products are sold, 
and the income goes for stock replace- 
ment, reserves, wages, dividends, expan- 
sion—all the things which get a share in 
division of profits from regular business. 

Most amazing angle to the business 
men who are getting behind the Junior 
Achievement idea is the fact that it isn’t 
a “paper plan” of something that would 
be nice to try, nor is it laden with senti- 
mentality or charity. There are 50 of the 
youth companies in New York City; last 
year every one of them made a profit. 

Junior Achievement thus far has gone 
through two phases. From 1919 to 1929, 
it was to be found only in New England. 
The first tentative youth company was 
sponsored in Springfield, Mass., by four 
men who thought that there should be 
something like the farm boys’ 4-H clubs 
for city boys. These four sponsors— 
Horace A. Moses, president of the Strath- 
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more Paper Co. at Springfield e late 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the Amer 
ican Telephone AN Telegraph Co.; the late 
Sen. Murray Crane of Massachusetts; 
and the late Edward W. Hazen, a Curtis 
Publishing Co. director—put 
own time and money to get the plan 
started. Moses has been a sort of father 
to the idea ever since and today is head 
of the national movement. 

In a decade, the idea spread throu 
out New England. Companies appeared 


in their 


sh- 


in Providence, Bridgeport, Worcester 
Holyoke, Boston, and several other cities 
and towns. By 1929. the sponsors were 


ready to try it on New York, and 


then it has reached its highest pont 
development there. It has appeared na 


smaller way in Philadelphia, Cleveland 


cm 


of 


and Memphis 


Business Leaders Help Movement 


The awakening outside interest w 
may mean a national boom for the yout! 
in-business plan began last May when 
Charles R. Hook, president of American 
Rolling Mills, was asked to speak at the 
seventh annual convention of the New 
York Junior Achievement companies by 
its adult directors, J. S. Mendenhall and 
Marion L. Ober. The meeting made a 
convert of him. 

Hook and Moses, together with several 
others, organized the introductory meet- 
ing in New York last week. Moses was 
host, Robert L. Lund of Lambert Phar- 
macal Co, acted as chairman, Hook and 
John J. Watson, president of Interna 
tional Agricultural Corp., appeared as 
sponsors. With questions coming thick and 
fast, the meeting ran for hours. One of 
the most prominent speakers was a “grad 
uate” from one of the young business 


Newopictur«s, Inc 
Charles R. Hook, president of American Rolling Mills, besieged by young 


“industrialists” after he had addressed their annual convention. 
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companies, brought in to tell the indus- 
trialists what he thought he had got out 
of it and what they might get out of it. 

The Achievement plan is evaluated by 
its sponsors in much this fashion: 

1. It is of direct benefit to the individ- 
ual boy or girl who gets a sound, prac- 
tical business training. 

2. It is of benefit to employers, in that 
it furnishes a pool of skilled, intelligent 
young people to draw on for help as 
needed. The youngster who has been 
through the training has a_brass-tack 
familiarity with overhead, marketing, 
selling, financing, and other management 
problems—not an academic knowledge. 

3. It is of benefit to the community, 
and business can promote good public 
relations by supporting it. Some of the 
most interesting stories about the groups 
are those which relate of the decline in 
the memberships’ interest in “isms.” 
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Associated Farmers Go Nationa! 


California group takes in members from 15 
states. La Follette committee plans investigation of ** igi. 
lante” charges, already preferred by NLRB. 


Tue Associtatep Farmers, organized in 
1934 by California agriculture and allied 
interests to resist union penetration of 
fields and canneries, will move into the 
national limelight next week. 

On Nov. 10, in San Francisco, the La 
Follette Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee begins investigation of A.F. methods 
to discover whether they come under the 
head of “vigilanteism”—an accusation 
which has already been leveled against 


“SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES IT” 
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The Baltin.ore Stadium, built in 1922 at a cost of more than a half 
million dollars, was constructed over a fill where settling was to be 
expected. The seating structure had to be flexible enough to adapt 
itself to this settling without serious structural failure. Timber 
construction was chosen because the cost of any other type built with 
the necessary flexibility would have been prohibitive. 

Untreated timber was used and after a time had to be replaced. 
The replacements were made with pressure-creosoted timber in the 
mudsills and pressure-salt-treated timber in the other sections. 
Protected now with pressure-treatment, the stadium seats will last 
for years without maintenance or failure, yet it is estimated that the 
use of treated timber reduced the annual cost about 75% as compared 
with other types of permanent construction. This timber was treated 
by The Wood Preserving Corporation, a Koppers subsidiary. 


KOPPERS COMPANY PITTSBURGH 











BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS + COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
* COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE + DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S BRONZE + FAST'S 
COUPLINGS * WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
* PISTON RINGS + PLATE WORK, TANKS «+ PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES * ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
* TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER + WATER GAS GENERATORS * WATERPROOFING * VALVES 
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the Washington branch of the A] 
report filed by Trial Examiner (¢ 
A. Wood of the National Labor R. 
Board. He finds the AF. guilty 
lence against the United Cannery, (pri. 
cultural, Packing, and Allied Wor! f 
America, and recommends that th: 
Packing Co. of Selah, Wash., be o 
to re-employ discharged union m: 
and to cease paying money to the A | 
Simultaneous with the opening « 
La Follette Committee hearings 
nouncement will be made that the AF, 


na 


at its annual convention in Ventura, 
Calif., Dec. 9, is to set up a national 
organization, the Associated Farmers of 
America. 

The new body will begin with about 
100,000 members in 15 states, including 


(besides California, Oregon and W 
ington, now organized as the Associated 
Farmers of the Pacific Coast) Nevada, 
Idaho, Colorado, Montana, Wyo 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Flo: 

Since the A.F. was formed in Califor- 
nia, it has been possible to harvest all th: 
state’s crops without loss from tie-ups in 
the field or on the highway. There's 
plenty of argument about A.F. methods 
but general agreement on their effect 
ness. Efforts of unions to organize farm 
and cannery workers in California hav 
been stymied so far. Harry Bridges’ 
“march inland” to the agricultural hi: 
terland and Dave Beck’s drive to union- 
ize hauling of farm products into Los 
Angeles and San Francisco have made 
little progress in the face of aggressive 
A.F. opposition. 


Methods of Associated Farmers 


A.F. procedure, which undoubtedly wil 
be adopted more or less in states where 
units are formed, is based on four fun 
mentals: (1) Enactment of state, count 
and city laws strictly regulating un 
activities (the labor amendments to be 
voted on Nov. 8 in California, Oreg: 
and Washington—page 15—are large|; 
of A.F. origin). Also, there’s often ple: 
of leeway, under terms of local health a: 
vagrancy laws (if adroitly drawn) , tor 
union members out of a community 
Election of sympathetic officials to k 
positions in city and county. The A.! 
may ever have a friend in the U.S. S 
ate if Republican Phil Bancroft, forn 
AF. official, is victorious over Democr 
Sheridan Downey next Tuesday. ( 
Constant insistence on “law enforcement ” 


‘ 


wherever unions become active. And t! 
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3996 Items Per Hour 
Miss Catherine Norwood of Baltimore demon- 
strates speed of the Underwood Sundstrand in 











I 15 stop-watch test and in the presence of two 
"igi They keep — 
their 
“ on the 
LJ 
of 5192 Items Per Hour 






Miss Lillian Dietchman of Philadelphia operating 
an Underwood Sundstrand. The stop-watches 


. 

instead of the poten mee ee em te 
hand és on the keyboard. 

Keyboard 












Consider not only the speed of the Underwood 
Sundstrand. Think of the ease of operation— 
the saving of eye-strain—the saving of hand 
travel—the freedom from head-swinging 
fatigue. On this modern adding-figuring 
machine, there’s no need to swing your head 
from keyboard to work. One hand stays on 
the simplified ten-key keyboard. The other 
hand and the eyes follow the work! 


The Underwood Sundstrand adds, subtracts, NUMERAL KEYS.. 
multiplies and divides with an ease that is hat’s all! 
astounding. With only ten numeral keys to shat s alt 
operate, touch-figuring develops naturally as 
it is simply a habit you acquire in an incred- 






















ibly short period of time. 







Let us demonstrate the new Underwood 
Sundstrand on your own work in your own 
office. We believe you will find it faster and 
so much easier and pleasanter to operate that 
you will want to switch to an Underwood 
Sundstrand immediately. 


Write or telephone our nearest Branch for a , 
free trial today. a ntalamnvereye| 


’ r ’ 












Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


!nrawooo eiLiorrFistgn company . Sundstrand 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. addin g- hguring 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business Nas hh Ines 













Copyright 1988, Underwood Eliott Fisher Co. 
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A.F. does a lot of its own “law-enforc- 
ing,” for many of its members have 
been made deputy sheriffs in times of 
labor stress. (4) An information system 
manned by members and friends keeps 
A.F. officials informed on surface and 
sub-surface developments in the state. 

Political and economic pressure is used 





















frequently to bring city groups into line 
Two years ago, Harry Bridges’ “march 
inland” threatened to make some head- 
way in the San Joaquin Valley. His long- 
shoremen at the inland port of Stockton, 
a few south of Sacramento, held 
a key spot in transportation of farm 
products to market When 
Bridges tried to push further into the 
fields and canneries, with the Stockton 
longshoremen on hand to do whatever 
heavy missionary work was involved, the 


miles 


by water. 



























































































Rugged, white-haired Col. Walter E. 
Garrison, president, Associated Far- 
mers of the Pacific Coast, is sched- 






uled to head the new national setup. 






A.F. members put on a little demonstra- 
tion of power. They quit buying and 
banking in Stockton. Business dwindled 
alarmingly. A few weeks later, the A.F. 
announced the situation in Stockton was 
“satisfactory” and Bridges’ penetration 
has made little headway since. 


Role of “Big Business” 


Leaders of the organization in Cali- 
fornia make no bones about alliances 
with “big business,” another angle to be 
probed by the La Follette committee. 

In the Golden State, agriculture itself 
is “big business.” Corporate farming on 
a vast scale is highly developed; there 
are corporations that manage hundreds 
of thousands of acres of farm land. Farm- 
ing represents 30% of the state’s total 
income. About 36°%% of railroad traffic 
originates on farms. The electric utilities 
sell $17,000,000 of power and light yearly 
to agriculture. Farmers are big users of 
gasoline and oil in their large-scale mech- 
anized It’s quite natural, 




















operations. 
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What to Write For About the Wage-Hour La 


A list of official bulletins which can be secured from the Wage and |! 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


File 
Date of Release Number Subject 
No date given S An explanatory bulletin entitled ‘The | 
Standards Act of 1938 Reprinted from 
“Labor Information Bulletin,’’ Bureau of 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor. Revis: 
1938 
Sept. 22 25 Rules of procedure to be followed by inc 
mittees in their work of investigating and r 
ing minimum wage rates. (Explanatory 
I4a through 14k provide supplementary 
information on the organization and work 
wage committees in textiles and tobacc 
Oct. 10 : 51 Explanatory pamphlet entitled “A Ceiling 
A Floor for Wages, and A Break for Child 
. 


No date given One 


Rules and Regulations—Series Rules 


to industry wage committees 


Oct. 12 62 Interpretative Bulletin No. 1: General 


the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Ax 


Staten 





Oct. 12 ° Parts 521 to 524: Regulations applicable to en 
of apprentices, learners, and har 


persons, pursuant to 


messengers, 
Section 14. 


Oct. 17 Interpretative Bulletin No. 2: 
to the District 


sessions. 


Application « 


of Columbia and territories 





Section 524.90: Temporary certificate of exemp 
ing period before normal procedure is in full « 
Applicable to employment of handicapped pers 


Oct. 18 ” Section $21.90: Temporary certificate of exemp 
ing period before normal 


tion. 


procedure is in fu 
Applicable to employment of apprentix 





Statement on 
sengers, 


partial learners 


apprentices, 


exemptions for 
and handicapped workers 





Part 541: Regulations defining and delimitir 
terms ‘“‘Any employee employed in a bona fi 
ecutive, administrative, professional, or local 


ing capacity, or in the capacity of outside sales 





. Form $21-1 


tificate. 


No date given Application for special apprentri: 





No date given * Form 524-1: Application for special handix ‘ 
2 worker's certificate. 
oO 20 * Part 536: Regulations defining the term Are 
= Production"’ for exemption of agriculture work« 
Oct. 20 * Part 531: Regulations determining the reasonable cos | 
— © of board, lodging, and other facilities, for determining | 
exemptions. 
oO - e Part 526: Regulations applicable to industries of a | 
adie seasonal nature. 
Oct. 21 99 Definition of “‘area of production.” 
| 
- 3 102 Interpretative bulletin on computation of overtime pay. | 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 101 Wage-hour regulations on seasonal industries 
Oct. 21 100 Interpretative bulletin on deductions from wages 
2 
Oct. 21 ° Interpretative Bulletin No. 3: General statement | 
method of payment under the act and the applic 
of Section 3 (m) thereto. 
—— a . Explanation of record-keeping regulations. (Title 
swO J . - . 
' s Chapter V, Part 516, Sections $16.1 through $16.5 
Oc. 21 . Part 516: Regulations on records to be kept by «m- | 
e ployers pursuant to Section 11 (c). 
Oct. 21 ° Interpretative Bulletin No. 4: Maximum hours 
overtime compensation. 
Oct. 24 * Wage-Hour Act not retroactive. 
Oct. 26 109 Announcement of public hearings to be held on 
learners’ exemptions. 
Oct. 26 113 Andrews’ statement on wage-hour law results to d 
Oct. 25 ° Amendment to part 524, regulations applicable to 
ployment of handicapped persons. Section 524-32 
distribution of copies of certificates. | 


* No file number. 
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the Al maintains, that the railroads, 
electric utilities, banks and oil companies 
uld look sympathetically on any group 
that can guarantee uninterrupted har- 
ting and marketing of crops which 








ves 
provi California farmers with an an- 
oval buying power of $600,000,000 (the 





AF. so far has been able to do just that). 






Warn Endicott Labor 


Board of trade takes up 
cudgels for shoe company and 
business machine corporation. 







SoMEWHAT CONFUSED by conflicting re- 
ports from the tri-cities of Endicott, 
Johnson City, and Binghamton, N. Y., 
business wondered this week if another 
“citadel of non-unionism” was being 
stormed. With Kohler, Wis., Hershey, 
Pa., and Maytag, Ia., in mind, industrial 
relations men watched closely to see what 
the next move would be from the associ- 
ated business men who are stoutly de- 
fending the open shop in Endicott and 
the adjoining communities. Two big com- 
companies with intricate and_highly- 
publicized plans of employee relations 
are spotlighted—the Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., maker of shoes, and the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

Union organizers have appeared in En- 
dicott, as they have in many other in- 
dustrial communities. Some time ago an 
American Federation of Labor local of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union com- 
plained to the National Labor Relations 
Board that Endicott-Johnson was un- 
fairly obstructing unionization of its 
workers. The NLRB investigated, and 
the company issued a letter to all em- 
ployees later that it would not interfere 
with any legal action they wanted to take 
in pursuance of collective bargaining. 














































cost | 
ng | Defend Status Quo 
a Last week, business men organized in 
, the local board of trade, announced their 
intention to open a campaign to “con- 
vince Endicott workers that the welfare 
pay of the community as a whole will best be 
served by maintenance of the status quo 
in capital-labor relations.” The status quo 
is open shop. A letter carrying this state- 
ment and vigorously attacking “the vi- 
cious propaganda that is now being dis- 
tributed to the workers” was publicly 
addressed not only to the 4,500 shoe 
os workers but also to the thousands of 
business-machine builders. 
ad | \ local attorney and board of trade 
director, Jacob Y. Becker, was announced 
the press as spokesman for the asso- 
i d business men, who declared that 
her Endicott-Johnson nor Interna- 
‘al Business Machines had any part in 
campaign. This point it was obvi- 
ously necessary to make clear, because 
nder the Wagner act, as interpreted by 





NLRB, an employer cannot issue anti- 
union statements to his employees. 

















LABOR ANGLES 





Bring on the Fair 

San Francisco, which has been fervently 
hoping that labor troubles would be well 
ended prior to its 1939 exposition, was 
happy this week. Its warehouse strike 
was wound up two weeks ago; this week 
the department store agreement was rat- 
ified by the A.F.L. retail clerks. The con- 
tract with the local retailers’ council is 
substantially the last year’s 
agreement, with extension of vacations 
with pay and a slight increase of basic 
wage rates. The closed shop issue was 
abandoned by the union. 


Section 18—a Puzzle 

A BITTER DEBATE is swirling around Sec. 
18 of the wage-hour law, which says in 
part that the act doesn’t justify any em- 
ployer “in reducing a wage paid by him 
which is in excess of the applicable mini- 
“in increasing hours of 


same as 


mum wage” or 
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cost. 


changes. Porcelain, 


Sets a new high in quick application. 


SPEED NUTS are 
positive holding power. 


Phosphor 





more efficient and economical 
SPEED NUT replaces both threaded nut and lock 
tension prevents vibration loosening and absorbs any movement from temperat 
plastics or glass may be 


manufactured 


supplied where extreme conditions of corrosion exist. 
sizes of machine screws, stove bolts, metal screws, metal rivets and plastic 
Many special shapes and sizes also developed for mass production products 

today for samples, stating sizes you want and where you expect to use them. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION 


Manufacturers of Patented SPEED NUTS 


Labor and Vanagem 
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which are shorts 


hours applicabl 


employment 
than the 
Many employers believe that thev can 
the 


maximum 


with entire legality rearrange wage 
scale to satisfy the law, 
a-half for overtime, by 


pay 


with time-and 


an arithmetical 


redetermination of already well 


above the $11 weekly set by law. Thus 


the total wage is left undisturbed, lal 


hor 


neither tte 


But 


his legal 


cost is not changed, and 
worker nor the business is harmed 
Administrator Elmer Andrews 
counsel, and his economic advisers think 


differently 18 looks like a iral 
for a Supreme Court test. 


ser nat 


Very Tough Invalid 
Tue C.L0., 


been reported as being on the verge of 


which in some circles has 
collapse during the past year, seems to be 
getting along all right. Within the past 
two weeks, its have gained a 
$3,047 to 237 employees’ election at the 
big Armour packing plant in Chicago 
have signed a closed shop contract cov 
ering some 18,000 employees of Eastern 
and Gulf Coast shippers, and have signed 


unions 


50% SAVED 


ON ASSEMBLY COST! 


your 
Firm 


about half present 


washer. 


assemblies at 
spring 


it¢ 


securely held without breakage 

from high carbon spring steel to provide 
bronze or stainless steel] SPEED NUTS are 
Made for most standard 


studs 
Write 
TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO. 


2047 Fulton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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or renewed some 35 contracts in textile 
plants. Meanwhile, the C.L.O. steel un- 
jons, faced with a barrage of wage-cut 
rumors since the price cuts of last June, 
apparently are assured that the status 
quo will be maintained at least until 
present contracts run out in February. 


That the Employee May Know 


“Reports To Empioyees” are entering 
new fields almost daily, and are gaining 
wider scope in range of subjects treated 
and thoroughness of discussion. Good 
samples this week come from Bethlehem 
Steel, Phillips Petroleum, Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service, Revere Copper & Brass, and 
Associated Gas & Electric. Bethlehem, in 
its regular Bethlehem Review, stresses 
the public relations values in thorough 
knowledge of the company’s tie-in with 
its suppliers (who got some $140,000,000 
for the goods purchased by the company 
during the past year). The company, 
says Pres. E. G. Grace in a foreword, 
increasingly recognized the “desirability 
of taking not only the employees but also 
the public into its confidence.” 
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Protest New Drug Regulations 


Manufacturers say the proposed labeling +ule, 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would jake 


them guilty of misbranding even when honest. 


WHILE THE FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
industries impatiently paced the floor 
last week, their attorneys sat behind 
closed doors sweating out their interpre- 
tations of the proposed regulations for 
the enforcement of the new federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The act goes into effect next June 25, 
and the regulations, recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, are set 
for a public hearing on Nov, 17. Although 





the act does not require the | 
hearings on these regulations, th: 
ment wants to give consumers a 
ested industries a chance to ma 
gestions and constructive critici 
fore the regulations are finally, 
gated. There are in all 39 closely 
pages of proposed regulations to 
sidered, and the hearings oug 
long, fairly warm, occasionally st 
The most startling of the reg 
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History isn’t made exclusively on the front page. Some- 
times as in the case of duPont’s announcement of its new 
synthetic silk (BW—Oct29'38,p18 ), it’s made in the ad- 
vertising columns. There won't be any big campaign for 
“nylon” just yet, but the name will be made familiar 
when du Pont has the production to go after the market. 
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In its own way, the ad at the right is also history-mal 
(1) the Fords, father and son, pose for an ad for ‘he 
first time; (2) an auto campaign is begun without a }c- 
ture of the car. Both of the ads are further distinguis 
by their accent on jobs for America, not profit {or 
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rtaining to Section 201 (n) of 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which 
hat “if an article is alleged to 
inded because the labeling is 
there shall be taken into 
among other things) not only 
itions made or suggested by 
, word, design, device, or any 
on thereof, but also the extent 
} the labeling fails to reveal facts 
in the light of such representa- 
. or under such conditions of 
» customary or usual.” 
regulation provides that “among 


aterial in the light of a repre- } 
is the fact, when it exists, of a | 


tial difference of opinion as to the 
th of such representation among ex- 
ts qualified by scientific training and 
yerience to evaluate the truth of such 
oresentation.” 


n Old Provision Comes Back 


\l] of which means that while the act 
mply requires that manufacturers in- 
jyde necessary warning notices on their 
hels, the regulation extends that provi- 
in so that a manufacturer who does not 
ste on his label any difference of opin- 
n concerning his claims is guilty of 
branding. A similar provision ap- 
aed in the old Tugwell bill, and was 
kewise included in an early draft of the 
opeland bill, though it was thrown out 
fore the bill’s passage. Hard to lose, 
he provision is back to plague manufac- 
wers in the regulations. 


‘This very law,” says Hugo Mock, | 
unsel for the Toilet Goods Association, | 
vas drafted and largely passed through | 


he efforts of a homeopathic physician 
Dr. Copeland) and will it be said that 
ght dealing requires that every homeo- 
thie physician should acquaint his pa- 
mts with the fact that his prescription 
ould not be approved by ‘experts quali- 
( by scientific training and experience’ 
ho pass upon the merits of such pre- 
ription?” 


egulations on New Drugs 


{nother knotty regulation coming up 
that concerning new drugs. Under the 
t, manufacturers of new drugs must 
ake application to introduce the drug 
th the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
mish him with full reports of tests 
| investigations showing that the drug 
safe. The regulations, though, stretch 
e definition of new drugs to include 
bse using a new “proportion of a sub- 
ance in a combination even though 
ch combination containing such sub- 
ance in other proportion is not a new 


In other words, changing the propor- 
s of ingredients in a drug formula 
ings it under the heading of a new 
”, means it must go through the 
ss of getting a permit of sale. Manu- 
ers will undoubtedly try to tighten 

is regulation to have it apply only 
tere changing the proportions of a sub- 
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.. reduce your TIRE EXPENSE 


You operate trucks, of course, to make money. 


And the money you make is whatever portion of your truck dollar 
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Now who gets a slice of your dollar? 








TIRES 


AFTER THESE 5 GET THEIRS, YOU GET YOURS 


This tire item is the on/y one that can be reduced easily and 
quickly. And as you reduce it, your profit slice increases. 


The formula for decreased tire costs? Use the best tires 
you can buy and take good care of them. 


General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to do their 
work better—deliver greater mileage and haul more payload. 


It costs more to build a General, but thousands of truck oper- 
ators know it costs less to use Generals. See your General Tire 
dealer. He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. » AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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stance in a combination produces a new 
effect. 

Although Congress rejected the efforts 
of the Food and Drug Administration to 
get control of advertising, and assigned 
this function to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, nevertheless F & DA is attempt- 
ing the same thing obliquely, by means 
of its power over labeling. For it pro- 
poses that a drug label must include ade- 
quate directions for use in all conditions 
for which it is recommended or suggested 
in its labeling, “or in its advertising dis- 
seminated, sponsored by or on behalf of 
its manufacturer or packer, and in such 
other condition, if any there for 
which such drug or device is commonly 


be, 


”” 
used, 


Labeling Requirements 


All the labeling information required 
by the new act has to appear on the 
part or the panel of a bottle or package 
which is customarily displayed to the 
consumer, according to the regulations. 

If two parts or panels are equally 
prominently displayed, the labeling infor- 
mation will have to appear on both— 
which ought to raise merry ned with the 
manufacturers who have trick, octagonal 
bottles, or the manufacturers of fancy 
perfumes whose sales are made because 
the bottle looks so pretty and uninform- 
ative. 
the regulations currently 


These are 





causing the greatest concern to the food, 
drug, and cosmetic industries. On Nov. 
17, of course, representatives of all three 
industries will be out to argue over minor 
regulations which specifically affect their 
particular fields, but the loudest fire- 
works are being reserved for those regu- 
lations mentioned. 


U. S. Milk Indictments 


Dairy companies, public 
officials, and others are named in 
federal action. 


In Cuicaco THis WEEK E. J. Lambe of 
suburban Wheaton, insurance agent and 
foreman of the federal grand jury that 
had spent three and a half months in an 
investigation of the Chicago milk indus- 
try (BW—Oct8’38 p23) , stood before the 
bench in United States District Court, 
his fellow grand jurors grouped about 
him, and handed an envelope to District 
Judge James H. Wilkerson. The envelope 
contained two indictments, naming about 
75 individuals and firms. 

Foreman Lambe asked that the indict- 
ments be suppressed until Nov. 15, and 
Judge Wilkerson granted the request. A 
conference of government attorneys with 
the court followed. When it over, 
newspaper reporters and magazine writ- 
ers were told that bench warrants and 


was 
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Why do you recommend KIMPAK* for 
packing quality merchandise? 
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your packing problem. 







Because it’s soft and resilient —cushions 
each article against shocks in transit that 
might damage your products. KIMPAK ts 
free of dirt or grit, loo—will nol mar ex- 
pensive finishes. 


What proof have you that KIMPAK re- : , ’ 


duces shipping damage? / 
Actual results! When we pack with KIM- 
PAK, even our most easily damaged articles 
reach dealers ready for immediate display 
—<very piece in A-I condition, 


Can you use KIMPAK to pack every type 
of product ? 

Yes. Whether you're shipping fragile drug 
or cosmetic products, or bulky furniture 
and electrical appliances — there's a con- 
venient size and form of KIMPAK fo solve 










is KIMPAK easy to use in the shipping 
room? 


KIMPAK ends all muss, fuss and waste in 
the shipping room because it’s as easy to 
use as a piece of string... All you do ts lay 
tt on or wrap it around the article to be 
sh tipped. 
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Ford Announc: 








Last of the Big Three 
nounce, the Ford Motor ( 
week released prices on 124 
models. Reductions of $5 &9 





are in line with the gener 
of automobile prices (Oct 
14). The standard 4-door s 







the “60” line is quoted Sey 
against $685 last year 
same model in the “85” 






priced at $705 against 87 





year. Chevrolet’s lowest-p " 





door sedan is $669 and Ply 
1939 lowest is $726. 
Ford’s new Mercury st 
$894 for the 
lower than the biggest price: | 
in the de luxe class. The 
Mercury sedan is $934. 


Fy ord 






2-door se x 






Reductions on 
range up to $50. 














TS TT ay 


summonses under the indictn 
not be issued until Nov. 18. In the jp. 
terim individuals who have been 
will be permitted to surrender 







bond. 






The dropping of the curtain on the 
first of the milk drama fou 
actors on the stage worn and tense fro 





act 






the grand jury’s long grind. For 
Lambe’s hand shook as he har 
envelope to Judge Wilkerson. Gray- 
haired, handsome Michael L. Igoe, US 
District Attorney, who ordinarily ooks 
fresh even in the midst of a gruelling 
political campaign, looked a little tir 












Leo F. Tierney, special assistant t 
Attorney General of the United States 
who has headed the government's legal 








staff, seemed nervous as a racehors 

















Involved in the Indictments 









The indictments are believed to charge 
conspiracy to fix milk prices in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act. Business 
concerns hit by the government light 
ning are believed to include dairy com- 











panies, one or more cooperative milk 
and i 
Individuals 
believed to include dairy company off 





associations, possibly ice 8 cTeal 







manufacturers. named 








cials and executives, labor leade: 
possibly one or more public officials a 





members of their staffs 









Suppression of the indictments until 
Nov. after the 
lieved by close observers to hav 






15—or election—is be 












for the purpose of relieving an 
grand jury investigation of any suspi 
of having been influenced by p 
considerations. 

The grand jury heard more th: 
witnesses, and listened to and _ studied 
more than 3,000,000 words of testimony 
Its job was the biggest done by an) 
similar body in Chicago since the pre 
hibition era. 
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MARKETING ANGLES 








4 Bear on Television 
“Gener AL USE of television in the homes 
‘; just round the corner for the stock 
» only,” E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
t of the Zenith Radio Corp., this 
ote to Zenith stockholders impa- 

know what the company pro- 
nosed to do about the current television 
oom (BW—Oct29’38,p31). “The offer- 
sale of television receivers at this 
time, in view of the present state of the 
+t is, in my opinion, unfair to the pub- 
nd premature, both for economic 
and technical reasons. . . . I do not be- 
lieve the radio industry should ask the 
vublic to pay for its experimentation in 
television.” For the present Zenith, which 
as the only license for an experimental 
ielevision station in the Chicago area, in- 
tends to go on the air “in a period of 
weeks,” and to release receivers, on loan 
only, to experienced people and engineers 
for experimental purposes. 


Movie Quiz a “Lottery” 

{LREADY SUFFERING from numerous head- 
aches caused by its $250,000 Movie Quiz 
Contest, the motion picture industry was 
anded another one recently when the 
jttorney-general of Missouri decided 
that the quiz was a lottery. All head- 
aches of the Motion Pictures Are Your 
Greatest Entertainment campaign to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the industry 
will probably run another campaign next 
year to celebrate its silver anniversary. 
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Macy’s Seizes a Chance 


\rrer the New York Herald Tribune 
polished off its eighth annual Forum on 
Current Problems last week, it reprinted 
the speeches in a special Sunday section 
of the paper. Though this was a happy 
hunting ground for a horde of advertisers, 
R. H. Macy’s consumer ad was well out 
in front as an attention-getter. “Are You 
a Consumer?” said the headline, and there 
followed a list of 50 questions snipped 
from Macy’s Consumer Quiz Club radio 
program, which any good consumer was 
supposed to be able to answer. Samples: 
“What's the difference between single and 
double damask?” “Are there any artifi- 
cial flowers that won't get dusty?” Seven 
pages further on Macy printed the an- 
swers. “Don’t Look Now,” said the head, 
“but if you read your paper backwards, 
you haven’t seen Macy’s . . . questions 
which appear on page 4.” 
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Hearn’s Catches an Upswing 


\vorner New York department store, 
Hearn’s, the great bandwagon rider, is 
running a full page newspaper ad featur- 
ing recent newspaper headlines pointing 
to the upswing. “America Is On the Way 
UP,” says the ad. “The Bargain Store 
of All the People Now Launches the 
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114 Wild Horses 


Before the preforming process was developed, a wire rope was 
like a herd of wild horses —*114 wild wires pulling and straining 
in all directions. 

Released by snipping the wire that binds them together at the 
ends, the wires instantly spring apart, as one rope above has done. 
Even when the rope is not in use, those wild wires are always 
under the stress of trying to untwist and pull apart. Engineers 
call this “internal stress.”’ 

In “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand the wires are more like 
the tame, trained horses of a cavalry troop, because the wires 
have been permanently shaped to a helical form before becoming 
part of the rope. Snip the binding wire and there is not the slight- 
est tendency to fly apart. This means that there is practically no 
internal stress. 

Without internal stress, ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is 
tractable, easy to handle, install and splice; it offers great resist- 
ance to kinking and fatigue. It operates smoothly and spools 
evenly. Best of all, it lasts longer than rope of regular construction. 

“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is saving money for road 
builders, general contractors, rotary drillers, operators of mines, 
lumber camps, manufacturing plants. 

It will save you money, too. Write for full details to any of our 
offices, branches or distributors. 


* The most generally used wire ropes consist of 6 strands of 19 wires each—114 in all. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattles Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 
Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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Greatest November in All Hearn’s His- 
tory.” Hearn’s hasn’t missed an upswing 
in the past four years. The current one 
must be official now. 


True Story Goes Virile 
True Story 
housecleaning. Claiming that it’s the one 
woman's magazine with a substantial 
male readership, the December issue in- 
troduces a new department especially 
for its male readers, called “Man About 
the House,” featuring letters from men 
readers on walnuts as a hobby, how to 
take care of your car, how to paint 
around the house, and party games. This 
feature appears in True Story’s Home- 
maker Department. Next month (Janu- 
ary) True Story changes its cover, drops 
Hollywood beauties in favor of pictures 
of typical readers. 


magazine is doing some 
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Ships Change Names 


Dollar boats are now the 
American President Lines. Service 
is resumed. 


Tue op Dollar Steamship Lines, which 
resume their transpacific and round-the- 
world services this week under the con- 
trol of the Maritime Commission, have 
the American Presi- 
13 vessels which have 


been rechristened 
dent Lines. All 
been taken over from their former own- 
ers named after Presidents of the 
United States and are already familiarly 
known in many ports as “the President 


are 


boats.” 
The reorganized service was resumed 





When the Couse Mobile Airport has to leave the high- 
ways to service aircraft crashes, a plow spreads earth 
and grass in front of its wheels for better traction, and 


a polished steel “belly” protects brake rods and other 











this week with the sailing of the President 

idams from Atlantic ports, and the 
President Monroe from the West Coast. 
The new schedule provides weekly sail- 
ings from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to the Orient, and fortnightly sail- 
ings around the world. Shanghai is not 
yet included as a port of call, but the 
liners will stop at Yokohama as well as 
Kobe in Japan. 

Liners with which the service is being 
resumed as the American President Lines 
(all of them reconditioned and redeco- 
rated) are the Adams, Van Buren, Mon- 
roe, Garfield, Polk, Taft, Harrison, Pierce, 
Cleveland, Lincoln, Hayes, Wilson, and 
Coolidge. 


This “Airport” Moves 


It goes to the scene of an 
airplane accident and makes 
needed repairs. 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY thinks there are 
large possibilities in the idea of a “mobile 
airport,” such as the one designed by 
Kibbey W. Couse, ofthe Couse Labora- 
tories, East Orange, N. J. The Ford 
V-8 engine of this 12-ton juggernaut will 
hurl it over the pavements at 45 miles 
per hour. Off the pavements, through 
rough terrain and marsh, it will move 
right up to the scene of a crash, crawl- 
ing on its smooth steel belly, which pro- 
tects all brake rods and other automo- 
tive protuberances. 

The underlying conception of the mo- 
bile airport from the fact that 
many aircraft crashes occur away from 


arose 


airports and in rough country, so that 
it would often be far simpler to bring 
a repair shop to a downed plane, than 
a plane to a shop. The outfit is designed 
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to be so complete that it ca 
almost any part or parts of a p 
on the spot, even to the cuttir 
gears and the production of fa 
sections of new wing and tail s 

To this Mr. 


includes over 3,000 pieces of 


end Couse’s 


and equipment, including a 
machine shop, a two-way radi 
24 floodlights for night work 
10-kw. electric 


and even a still to purify w 


boom spar, a 
storage batteries and other pur; 
Spare wheels are ingeniously 
so that they are in position t 
bumpers or pushers when req 
plow is so placed with relatio 
front axle that it spreads grass a: 
in such a way as to give better 
to the vehicle in rough and bog 
rain. When the going promises 
particularly tough continuous 
treads can be looped over each 
double-tired wheels on the doub 
rear-end before the mobile airport 

off the highway. 


Air Field Policy 


Roosevelt launches work on 
D. C. port. Precedent given to 


cities asking for federal funds. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bur. 
After Congress butterfingered th 
tal’s dire need of an airport for a « 
vears, the President suddenly tooh 
during recess without bothering to q 
his authority. This week dredges 
making land on the Potomac ba: 
Gravelly Point, 10 minutes fro: 
White House, for a $10,000,000 
layout. More important, the nat 
cities will surely use this precedent t 































~ 
underframe parts. When night work is called for, ‘/e 
port carries its own battery of 24 floodlights pl 
24-kw. generator. Here a plane has been repaired 
is ready to take off. 
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more federal millions for airport 
ction and improvement, regardless 
of whot the Air Authority recommends to 
Congress in January. (Since April, 1935, 
WPA and other agencies have dished up 
290,000,000.) 

When the airway system in 1926 
starte1 to grow rapidly under Post Office 
contracts, chambers of commerce on the 
lines, and many that hoped to be, 
whooped up city bonds to build airports. 
Now, new situations throw them into 
». They find that air travelers keep 
on going to their destinations, spending 

not a dime in way towns. Airplanes are 
B bigger and faster and the airlines, operat- 
ing under government safety rules, de- 
mand longer runways at municipal ex- 
pense. Cities realize they are supporting 
interstate commerce airways for no re- 
turns. And to those realizations is added 
the new habit of forking into Washing- 
ton’s paper Klondike for public funds. 


mana 


const 


rever 


So nobody wants to build or support | 


airports. 
Airport Survey Authorized 


In fact the municipal associations went 
up Capitol Hill last Congress and de- 
manded provisions for federal airport 
money in the pending civil aeronautics 
bills. Fearing that the legislation would 
be blocked by Treasury watch-dogs, 
sponsors satisfied the cities by writing 
into the Civil Aeronautics Act a provision 
for a survey of the national airport sys- 
tem by the Authority and a recommenda- 
tion to Congress by Feb. 1, 1939, whether 
or not the government should participate 
with money, and, if so, how much. 

Right now the Authority has a couple 
of platoons at work, one in the field and 
one in Washington, gathering and coordi- 
nating statistics. But many pertinent 
facts have already been disclosed, in a 
46-page paper-bound book, “The Airport 
Dilemma,” prepared jointly by the 
American Society of Planning Officials 
and the American Municipal Association, 
and published a few days ago by the 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
at a price of $1. 

This book shows that on Jan. 1, 1937, 
there were 2,299 airports of all kinds in 
the country, and that a study of the 
finances of 1,137 airports as of that date 
reveals that their total capital invest- 
ment was $151,530,605, their gross income 
$2,281,387, and their operating expendi- 
tures $3,062,938. 


City Facilities Lose Money 

In a 1930 survey, “31 cities reported 
an average annual cost of $27,052 for 
maintenance and operation,” the book 
continues. “In a 1936 survey, 20 of these 
same cities reported an average cost vf 
$29,683. This same survey showed ‘hat 
the average operating cost for 8 mu- 
nicipally owned airports reporting was 
$19,862... . Of the 84 municipal air- 
ports answering the question, “What is 
the annual profit or loss on peur 
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Needless Risk 
or Wasted Dollars! 


NSURANCE analyses—business or indi- 
vidual—usually show under- protection 
or over- buying. 


Except where an experienced agent or 
broker has recently made a careful study 
of the situation! 


Insurance problems often seem decep- 
tively simple—to the amateur. But we 
have paid many thousands of claims. We 
know that the advice and counsel of an 
experienced insurance man is important 
to clear and complete protection. And 
when a claim occurs he serves as expert 
representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent’s 
function may lessen your protection, 
your service. Insurance is dollar protec- 
tion. There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 
Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a check- 
up by your family doctor, it can do no 
harm—may save your business life. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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port?,’ 78 replied that they incurred a loss 
in 1936. This loss totaled $1,039,936 for 
the 78 airports, and averaged $13,332 per 
port. Only six airports reported a profit,” 
averaging $561. But these figures, the 
book points out, covered only cost of 
operation, excluding depreciation, inter- 
est, ete. Actually not one of the 84 had 
a profit. 

Undoubtedly the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority will recommend a big expenditure 
to make airports safe. And Congress will 
comply. 


President Uses Power 


The airport push starts now, as the 
President takes jurisdiction away from 
an absent Congress. And nobody here 
blames him. The Airline Pilots’ Associa- 
tion threatened to stop operations on the 
capital’s allegedly dangerous Washing- 
ton-Hoover field. Then, after a number 
of pilots appealed to him for intervention, 
he felt the responsibility they thus placed 
upon him, and he said he dreamed of see- 
ing a terrible accident on the field. This 
spring the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, with considerable air power for 
the executive. It is from that law he 
probably will quote chapter and verse as 
authority for his D.C. airport. 

The law says that the administrator, 
who reports to the President, and who is 
in charge of airways, can “acquire, estab- 
lish . . . air navigation facilities.” In 
another place it says he cannot acquire 
airports by purchase or condemnation. 
But it doesn’t say he cannot build them. 
So, by neat interpretation, the Presi- 
dent may call an airport a facility and 
build one. 

Thus he puts Washington at the head 
of the parade for a federal airport sys- 
tem that may some day reach the magni- 
tude of the federal highway system. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 
FINANCE + SECURITIES + COMMODITIES _ 

Stock Market Awaits Election 
Despite good news and bad, traders play safe ind 


the volume of trading decl 
counterbalanced by higher 


Tue stock MARKET this week had a fair- 
ish amount of good news—some of it 
industrial and some of it political—and 
it had some which wasn’t so good. 
Neither kind cut much ice. Trading had 
entered pre-election doldrums. 

It presented quite a contrast to Octo- 
ber transactions. Last month witnessed 
only one day with less than 1,000,000 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, while six days rang up volume 
over 2,000,000 and the month’s average 
was 1,662,338. This week opened with 
1,090,000 shares on Monday, and 
Wednesday chalked up only 780,000, the 
smallest since Sept. 27. Smaller volume 
than this has been seen often enough 
in the last two or three years, but it’s 
quite a comedown by the standards o1 
the last three months. 

On the side of bad news, the rail- 
roads were faced this week with the 
fact that there wasn’t going to be any 
15% cut in wages. Yet there was little 
response marketwise. 

On the other side, there was equally 
little response to the new 1938 high in 
steel operations at nearly 57% of capac- 




















ines. Railroad wage report is 
carloadings. 






ity. Nor has there been anythiny ap. 
proaching a demonstration in the auto 






shares, even though everyone expx«ts a 
lot of hoopla in connection wit!: the 
opening of the New York 
Armistice Day. And there’s been very 
little evidence of buying in merch 

ing shares on the prospect of good 
day retail trade. 





sho n 








Carloadings Expand 





Probably the unseasonal rise of car- 
loadings in the last week of October 
helped rails shake off the no-wage-cut 
report of the President’s special commit- 
tee. Loadings last month give rise to 
hopes of gross for the carriers well in 
excess of September’s $50,361,823 and 
not too far below the $60,747,445 for 
October of 1937. 

Rail shares perhaps were aided some- 
what, too, by the Washington announce- 
ment that there would be collaboration 
in working out a comprehensive program 
(although what program is just as vague 
as ever). Another helpful item from the 
capital involved the cheering conversa- 
tion between Electric Bond & Share’s 
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Groesbeck and President Roose- 
Vashington’s mood at the moment 
ages hope in financial circles that 
s henceforth to be less antagonism 
n business and government. But 
will be kept crossed for fear there 
no more sweetness and light after 

tes have been counted. 
lar waiting tendencies continue to 
most of the commodity markets. 
Mos! experts look for further price ap- 
tion in leading industrial raw ma- 
terials—such as rubber and the metals 
—if the expected improvement in busi- 
materializes this winter. Develop 
pricewise in the last fortnight, 
have been insignificant. In 


pre« 


ness 
ment 


however, 


dustry apparently has covered its im- 
mediate requirements of most raw ma- 
terials, is content to buy more if and 
when they are needed or if ard when 
prices show further signs of stiffening. 


Steel Not Hard Hit 


Third quarter proved break- 
even point is lower than generally 


expected. 


THe STEEL INDuUsTRY didn’t do so badly 
in the third quarter after all. True, major 
companies sustained substantial losses. 
But the sharp reductions in prices and 
the elimination of basing-point differen- 
tials by United States Steel Corp. on 
June 24 did not exactly create havoc in 
profit-and-loss statements, despite the 
dire predictions of most Wall Street 
statisticians. 

\fter the U. S. Steel move, investment 
analysts began figuring what rate of op- 
erations would be necessary for major 
companies to break even. And the esti- 
mates ranged anywhere from 50% to 
60° —usually closer to the higher figure 
BW—Aug20’38.p16). At the time Bust- 
Ness Week pointed out that those esti- 
mates were too high, that 47% to 51% 
would come closer to actuality. 


Can Break Even at 4597-48% 


Now, third-quarter reperts show that 
the industry can break even operating at 
45° to 48% of capacity, despite the gen- 
eral price reduction and the fact that 
leading companies have been unsuccessful 
in getting a reduction in wages. A 32% 
increase in operating schedules, from 
0.8% of capacity to 40.8%, enabled the 
industry to do about as well in the Sep- 
tember quarter as in the June one. Losses 
for 9 leading companies: third quarter, 
$8,120,000; second quarter, $8,263,000. 

Currently, the steel operating rate is 
well above 50%, which suggests that the 
industry may operate in the black in the 
final quarter. The “catch” is the recent 
price war. A large part of sheet and strip 
shipments to automobile companies will 
be billed at the cut prices of a few weeks 
ago. Not until 1939 will the industry be 
elting its listed prices on all products. 








More Reform Coming 


SEC and New York Stock 
Exchange cooperate to protect the 
investor. 


Tue Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the New York Stock Exchange this 
week moved to protect the investor. Each 
promulgated a set of rules for extensive 
revision of stock exchange practice, the 
main point of which was to assure the 
buyer of securities that his money will 
be safer when he gives it to a broker. 
The rules, in the main, are complicated 
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and couched in technical language. Thos« 
New York Stock Ex 
change don't cover quite all the pomts 
that the SEC Yet the 
whole is the outgrowth of a ot 
round-table talks between SEC Chairmar 
W. O. Douglas and leading officials of th 
Big Board, and the result at once 


adopted by the 


wants covered 


seTICs 


wis 
acclaimed as another triumph of coop 


eration. 


SEC on the Whitney Case 


In all the rules is clearly visible th 


effort to wipe out, so far as possible, t) 
scandal caused by the failure of Richar 


Whitney & Co. early this year. Of tl» 





Bond Men Meet to Discuss Self-Rule 





Business at the annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica last week centered in very large de- 
gree around the Maloney act. That's the 
law providing self-regulation for the na- 
tion's 7,000 over-the-counter dealers. 
Leaders in the formal discussion, pictured 
above, were John K. Starkweather (left ), 
who has headed the 1.B.A.’s Maloney act 
committee; Nevil Ford (center), chairman 
of the similar committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Conference; and Commis- 
stoner George C. Mathews of the SEC. 
Main problems still are cost and method 
of organization for self-regulation. 

At the right are the retiring president 
of the 1.B.A,. and his successor—Francis 
E. Frothingham (left), who turned over 
the reins to the first far westerner ever 
to hold the job, Jean C. Witter of San 
Francisco. For the convenience of its 
new leader, the 1.B.A. decided to hold its 
1939 convention at Del Monte, Calif., in- 
stead of the familiar White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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4 PUSH, 1 PUSH, 1 PUSH 


Easy there, Tony! One of the elevators, you know, is laid up for re- 
pairs. The others are doing the best they can under the circumstances. 

Of course, we grant you shutdowns occur all too frequently in 
this building. In our maintenance work, we proceed on the basis 
that elevators can be so cared for day by day that “elevator out of 
service”’ is almost a thing of the past. 

It is merely a matter of knowing your elevators and giving them 
the intelligent care they’re entitled to. That is the reason we urge 
that Otis Maintenance always be associated with an Otis Elevator. 
This Service is manned by people schooled in the Otis tradition. They 
know Otis Elevators—they not only know how to keep them running, 
but how to keep them running at peak efficiency. 

Any building owner who has 
an Otis Elevator should look 
into Otis Maintenance. It is 
available, through your lo- 
cal Otis Elevator Company 
office, at an economical, flat 


monthly rate. 
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Whitney affair, the SEC recent! 
“Investigation has disclosed that 
least three and a half years prio: 
failure, Richard Whitney & Co. h 
ducted its business as a member { 
the New York Stock Exchange w! 
solvent. Richard Whitney, as far | 
1926, had misappropriated a cus! 
securities entrusted to his care, a 
ginning in 1936, such misappropr 
became his regular practice. Thx 
cumstances . . . make pertinent a 
eration of the adequacy and the op 
of the then existing machinery of th. \ 
York Stock Exchange for the supe 
and surveillance of its members.” 


SEC Wants Depository 

So the SEC this week set for 
ideas on supervision and surveillan: 
only as they will apply to the Big |} 
but to the smaller exchanges as well. ‘|| 
SEC, most of all, wants a dep 
where customers’ securities and 
balances will be out of brokers’ ha 
thereby reducing the temptation o! 
appropriation. 

In addition, the commission 
much more frequent reports on br 
solvency, and wants the exchanges to 
examiners around to check up on brok: 
financial position more often—and 
out warning. It also asks that capital of 
brokers be larger in relation to their lia- 
bilities, and that capital used in w 
writing operations be segregated 
brokerage capital. 

The New York Stock Exchang 
vealed, just after the SEC recommend 
tions were made public, that most of them 
had been put into effect by vote of the 
governors last week, although the action 
had not been announced. It was stat: 
however, that the Big Board wants more 
time to study establishment of a central 
depository and of segregation of broker 
age and underwriting capital. 

The betting, nevertheless, is very 
strong that the central depository wil! be 
established, because Big Board President 
William McC. Martin, Jr., says he 
strongly in favor of the idea. Tha 
means, ultimately, that $2,000,000,000 
worth of stocks and about $200,000 000 
of customers’ credit balances will be 
turned over to such a “Stock Exchange 
Trust Company.” 


; 


Small Exchanges Worry 


On the matter of segregation of broker- 
age and underwriting capital, the big 
houses favor it and Mr. Martin wants it 
to be permissive for a while. It’s largely 
a matter of how it affects the little fel 
low—and particularly, the SEC probably 
will soon learn, how it affects the liitle 
fellow who is a member of the small 
change. Small-exchange members ‘eel 
that broker-dealer segregation, if carried 
very far, will ruin them. 

For the time being, the belief is t iat 
the SEC will go along with the ‘ig 
Board’s request for time on the more ©! 
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tro\s 
tly such a large part of its sug- 
program for revision of brokerage 


que. 


Defend Tax-Exempts 


State and local officials fight 
abolition of immunity, and they 
show strength. 


Orc\NIZED POLITICAL opposition to the 

ition of tax exemption on bonds is- 

by federal, state, and local govern- 

s has become apparent. A few days 

the Conference of State Defense 

gathered and published statements from 

both state and municipal officials, and 

with this blast the movement became 
official. 

But there has been concerted under- 
cover activity for some time now. It has 
been carried on by mayors of many lead- 
ing cities who agree with the Conference 
of State Defense that the cost of raising 
money on bonds will be materially in- 
creased without tax exemption. Repre- 
sentatives of these mayors have gotten 
to the ears of important officials in the 
Treasury Department, and they have an 
argument that is giving Washington con- 
siderable concern. In fact, people who 
have studied the situation believe that 
removal of tax exemption is as good as 
licked. 

Local representatives have talked 
about raising taxes to meet the added 
burden for debt service if exemption is 
ended. And, in looking around for sources 
of local revenues, they have hit on the 


idea of taxing federally owned proper- | 
ties—postoffices and federal court build- | 


ings, for example. This, they figure, 
wouldn’t be any harder to justify on 
constitutional grounds than the federal 
move to end tax exemption. 





sial points, having been granted so | 
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Boundary Changes 


— Financial Changes 


The map of the world changes overnight. The financial map 
of your customers also changes overnight. More than 1,500 
changes in credit rating, alone, are recorded daily. 


No credit manager, however astute, can project infallible 
judgment 30, 60, or 90 days into the future. No fair-minded 
executive expects him to do so. Yet, the vital problem still is -- 





hat FINANCIAL ANGLES will Gay oe won't Gay pay? 
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i American Credit Insurance 
: Optimism in Copper relieves the credit department of responsibility after goods are 


nge 


PREDICTIONS ON DELIVERIES of copper to 
consuming industries during October are 
running so high that sober heads in the 
ade hesitate to mention them lest they 


talking of from 70,000 to 80,000 tons— 


against 53,000 in September. If such fig- | 


ures are achieved, it’s a safe bet that con- 
servatives in the trade will begin to worry 


about consuming industries buying far | 
enough ahead to create a dangerous | 


situation. 


New Financing Trend 


Wxen tHe Investment Bankers Associa- 


tion met at its annual convention in | 


White Sulphur Springs last week, there 
was a lot of talk about prospective bor- 


be accused of undue optimism. They're | 


7 shipped. It throws a line of defense around your receivables, 


fixing a “boundary line” within which credit losses cannot en- 
croach as long as goods are sold under the terms of the policy. 


“American” reimburses you promptly on delinquencies as 
well as insolvencies. Capital is not only safe, but liquid, too. 
Selling is profitable. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers: Policies are available for all 
classes of debtors. Any ‘‘American” representative will gladly 
help analyze your individual needs. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - : St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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rowing. These bankers are convinced that 
the character of new issues will be quite 
different next year. Smaller concerns will 
be more prominent; few will actually be 
able to sell common stock, but many will 
be able to sell convertible debentures. 
There will be many issues, they opined, 
like the recent Carrier Corp. flotation of 
$2,500,000 of 10-year, convertible deben- 
tures. Basically considered, that is a 
way of selling common stock for more 
than it would bring at the time of 
offering. 


Morgenthau’s Advice 


A comm™iurtes of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce has advised the 
United States to discontinue its silver 
buying policy, declaring that the Treas- 
ury has become a dump for the world’s 
metal. Talking to the press, Sec. Mor- 
genthau commented that the program 
is the law of the land and that those 
who don’t like it should write to their 
Congressmen. 


Investment Trust Rules 


Wirn pusiication this week of another 
instalment in its series of investment 
trust studies, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission neared the end of these re- 
ports. It will be ready, during the next 
session of Congress, to come out with its 
final and most interesting report—recom- 
mendations for regulation. This week’s 
study involved ownership and control, 
approaching with a particularly critical 
eye the many devices for retaining con- 
trol without actually owning a controlling 
interest. 


Reorganization Fees 


GOVERNMENT DISSATISFACTION over fees 
in corporate reorganizations is becoming 
more and more marked. The courts have 
been granted greater power in determin- 
ing reasonableness of claims; the SEC 
has a right to look into utility reorgani- 
zations under the Holding Company 
Law. The commission a few days ago 
exercised its powers for the first time in 
attacking requests for $1,400,000 in the 
Standard Gas & Electric case. lt de- 
clares that the criterion should be the 
services rendered, and it says “no one 
contends that this was a thoroughgoing 
reorganization.” 


That Annual Report 

ONLY A FEW CITIES ever have succeeded 
in making annual reports interesting and 
readable. To lend a helping hand comes 
the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation which this week revealed that it 
has compiled recommendations that will 
aid hundreds of municipal officials. This 
plan tells how to set up the usually dust- 
dry financial statement; it tells what in- 
formation to include on such matters as 
taxation and personnel; and it points out 
that local officials in the future will have 
an increasingly important story to tell 
about planning and housing. 
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Plan Trade War Strategy 


Foreign traders seek Washington cooperatio: in 
effectively meeting sharp competition in foreign mark, «ts, 


Plans get under way. 


TWo QUESTIONS were uppermost in the 
minds of all of the 1,000 delegates who 
attended the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council this week, in New York. What 
is this country going to do to meet Ger- 
many’s mounting trade competition in 
Latin America? Is a trade agreement 
with Germany possible, and will it also 
cover some of the most serious problems 
in other world markets where the two 
countries compete? 

The convention provided no definite 
answer to either question, but it did pro- 
vide the background for a full airing of 
the problems and a basis for some devel- 
opments which can be expected in the 
future. 


A Program Unfolds 


Washington already has several moves 
under way. 

There will be a strong delegation to 
the Pan American Conference which is 
to meet in Lima, Peru, early in Decem- 
ber, and there may be some important 
developments though few people at the 
New York meeting this week look for 
anything spectacular. 

Early next year it is likely that a 
trade mission will be sent from this 
country to tour the Latin American re- 
publics to study means of developing 
two-way trade. German barter tactics 
demand larger purchases by this country 
in several of the Latin American states 
if our exports are to be increased. This 
is particularly true in the case of Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Chile. 

Our Department of Agriculture has 
other ideas. There are dreams in Wash- 
ington of buying more tropical, non- 
competitive imports from these coun- 
tries provided they prepare themselves 
to supply us on a quality and price basis 
comparable with that of their world 
competitors. Rubber, quinine, certain 
vegetable oils, sisal, tropical woods and 
fruits, and cocoa are a few of the prod- 
ucts which might be developed on this 
basis. This is definitely a long-term 
proposition, but preliminary plans are 
being laid now. 

Washington has invited Colonel Batis- 
ta, Chief of Staff of the Cuban army 
and virtual dictator over Cuban affairs, 
to come to Washington to participate 


in the celebrations on Armistice |); 

Export leaders at the convent 
tened to the addresses of War I 
Pierson, head of the Export-Iniport 
Bank, and of other financial advi 
Washington without finding out exact) 
how far they can expect excep! ions 
financial support in pushing busin 
Latin America. But the degree of 
est which is now aroused in the pote: 
tialities of the EIB is expected to |: 
more applications to the bank from 
ness, and a period of considerab! 
larged activity. 

At the same time, with the enco 
ment of officials from Washington, 
ous export groups are expected to 
more closely together for the sah 
the bargaining advantages when «i 
with the centralized, and goverm 
subsidized, German competition. 

It is one of the Washington 
advisers who pointed out that, in 
of recent spectacular gains, Ger 
still does not supply as large a share of 
Latin American imports as in 1915. I 
1913, Germany supplied 16.6% of 
imports of the 20 Latin America: 
publics. In 1937, this percentage was « 
14.1. The United States in 1913 supp 
only 25% of the imports of these « 
tries, compared with 34.4% in 1937 

Nothing spectacular is likely to 
under way in this country befor 
end of the year to combat keen Ge: 
competition in Latin America, but 
fore spring an aggressive campaig 


' likely to be outlined. 


Developments in Latin America 


Alarm over the outlook was hei; 
ened recently by the presidential elec‘ 
outcome in Chile, by nationalistic m« 
in Panama hitting foreign business, 
rumors that the outlook for Unite 
States exports to the Argentine du 
the next six months has been clou 
by the mounting adverse trade bala 
between the two countries and the th: 
that Buenos Aires may forcibly cur 
imports until the trade balance impro 

While the successful presidential « 
didate in Chile is a millionaire and 
been known in Chile as a moderate, ‘1 
was elected on a Popular Front platform 
with the support of Communists as wl! 


as the local National Socialists. !le 
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omised to respect foreign capital, 
nd or the first year that he is in office 
| have a Conservative Congress. 
Nevertheless, United States interests 
control the copper and nitrate 
businesses in Chile are nervous over the 
future, particularly in view of the ex- 
of expropriation set in Mexico. 


am} 

[he possibility of a trade agreement 
with Germany is not viewed very hope- 
fully. Though the trade arrangement 


with the Soviet Union shows what can 
he done outside the normal framework 
of the reciprocal trade program when 
there is a will to do it, few people 
believe that Washington is very sympa- 
thetic to the German proposals unless 
they are greatly modified. 


Japan Will Bargain 

Trade prospects in the Far East are 
still unknown. In spite of the stiff Hull 
note to Tokyo, there is little doubt in 
the minds of most foreign traders that 
the “Open Door” policy in China is dead, 
except as it may be revived on a modi- 
fed basis as a part of a new trade 
bargain which this country may be able 


to negotiate with the Japanese. Bargain- 
ing will be keen on both sides, but there 
should be possibilities for profitable 
United States business based on Japan’s 
need for credit and many kinds of heavy 
equipment which this country is especial- 
ly well equipped to supply. The Japa- 
nese, enormously dependent on silk as a 
source of income, are extremely nervous 
over the development in the United 
States of the fiber, called 
nylon, which is expected to replace silk. 
If it can be used successfully in the 
hosiery industry, it will ultimately kill 
one of the industries which has contrib- 
uted heavily to Japanese income 


new now 


Post-Munich Europe 


In Europe, business and the general 
public are apparently taking a far less 
pessimistic point of view over 
Munich developments than is the United 
States. In Britain this week, there are 
a few faint signs of business optimism. 
France is distinctly more cheerful. But 
what is more significant that in neither 
country has an important opposition de- 
veloped to the course the two govern- 


post- 





Africa—Continent of Colonies 





TOGOLAND EXPORTS 














Co} Former German © BUSINESS WEEK 


Both Paris and London believe that 
Hitler is preparing to make a formal 
demand for the return of the former 
German colonies. Of four African 
colonies, three were given to France 
and Britain, and one to the Union 
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of South Africa, itself a part of the 
British Empire. Until the German 
demands are known and some “deal” 
is accepted by the British, trade 
with the disputed areas is likely to 
remain stagnant. 
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...and Then I Found What Those 
AUTOPOINT Pencils He Sent Out 
Were Really Doing for Him! 


TOLD Jim his boss was daffy to spend 
money sending out Autopoints, im 
printed with his firm name, to all his best 
customers and prospects. But he didn't 
say much. Pretty soon I noticed that Jim 
seemed to be going places. One day I 
asked him about it. “Sure, I am,’’ he said 
“Remember those Autopoint pencils my 
boss sent out? Well that’s when things 
started on the mend! It's that gag about 
‘good-will gained is half the battle won, 
I guess. Anyway I'm sitting pretty, and I 
claim those Autopoints are the cause of it! 
Maybe Jim isright! Why not look in 
to it? Write today on your letterhead 
for a free sample pencil and copy of 
‘The Human Side of Sales Strategy 
It’s full of sales ideas. No obligation! 





‘The @ Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. 811. 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, 
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REPAIR CONCRETE 


TO A FEATHER EDGE! 


RUGGEDWEAR, the only resurfacer made with 
cellulose, may be depended upon to make oa 
smooth, solid, permanent patch right up to a 
feather edge. 

Stop accidents . . . improve plant efficiency 
- « « use this durable atonal for repairing 
holes, ruts ond cracks in concrete floors. Stands 
up under the heoviest floor traffic. No chopping 
or chipping required. Merely sweep out the spot 
to be repaired — mix the material — trowel it 
on. Holds solid and tight right up to the irregular 
concrete edge . . . leaves 
no joint or crevice to be- 
come chipped and filled 
with dirt. Provides a firm- 
er, tougher, smoother, 
more rugged wearing sur- 
face. Dries fast. Used for 
patches or over an entire 
area .. . Indoors or out. 
Costs only 10c to 4c per 
square foot. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 








FLEXROCK COMPANY 
808 N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Please 

5 FRE TAL Onp aR eee eernation + « « details 
Name 
Address 
City 
ADAMI eee 
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ments took at Munich. And in France 
there is a bourgeoning belief that a 
Franco-British-German deal is in the 
making which will lead to wider appease- 
ment in Europe and possibly to the 
restricting of the arms race. 


Reich Enlarges Export Drive 


Bern (Cable) —Export promotion and 
alleviation of the acute labor scarcity 
continue to be the main worries of busi- 
ness and government. 

Germany imported huge quantities of 
all kinds of raw materials during the 
first nine months of this year, but there 
is no intention here of releasing these 
from the war emergency stocks for which 
they were intended, in spite of the fact 
that private industry is facing the most 
serious materials shortage in many years. 

In order to maintain the present level 
of industrial activity and employment, 
it is necessary to import 6,000,000,000 
marks worth of raw materials. This means 
that Germany must boost exports 2,000,- 
000,000 marks above 1988 volume if 
export revenue is to cover import costs. 

To assure an expansion of exports, 
Reich officials are preparing to create 
export sales quotas. The only way Ger- 
man manufacturers can meet these quotas 
is with the aid of additional government 
subsidies. This will intensify German 
competition in markets as far away as 
Latin America as well as in neighboring 
countries. 


Britain Turns the Corner 


Lonpon (Cable)—British stock markets 
were hesitant this week, and trading vol- 
ume was small, because of the unwilling- 
ness to go ahead with commitments until 
Parliament has a chance to state its new 
defense, foreign, and financial policies. 
Nevertheless, there were a few signs of 
business pickup. Beer output in Septem- 
ber was the biggest for any September 
since 1930. Numerous industries report 
small gains in the volume of business. 
Stocks are low, and with recovery of con- 
sumer buying there are already evidences 
of restocking in a few lines. 

London this week is betting that the 
Ukraine will be the next territorial ob- 
jective of the Reich in Southeastern 
Europe. The British are much less dis- 
turbed over this prospect than over the 
fear that Germany is preparing to use 
Southeastern Europe as a base for a drive 
beyond the Mediterranean into the East. 
British exporters are already anxiously 
discussing possibilities for cooperative 
action as single units to meet Germany's 
government monopoly export machine. 


Totalitarianism in France 

Paris (Wireless) —The French Popular 
Front is dead and buried. Daladier, in 
his recent violent denunciation of the 
Communists, has cut off any possibility 
of support from them. As long as he 
commands the undivided support of the 
Socialists, he is safe from Parliamentary 


attack, but the slightest revolt over any 
point of domestic or foreign policy can 
overthrow him. Observers are frank in 
pointing out significant trends toward a 
totalitarian government in France, which 
would result in much closer ties with 
Germany. 

Germany’s formal demand for a return 
of her colonies in Africa is to be expected 
in the near future, and the full support 
of Mussolini and the Italians. Italy, in 
its turn backed by Germany, will make 
further claims at the same time, though 
they will not be for more territory. A 
violent press campaign against British 
rearmament is under way in Germany, 
while the Italian press is carrying on a 
campaign against the French. All of this 
is a part of the pressuring by each side. 
No letup is to be expected for a good 
many months. 


Treaty Worries Canada 


British concessions to United 
States are expected to hit Do- 
minion’s Empire business. 


Orrawa—Eleventh hour rumors regard- 
ing the terms of the trade pacts being 
concluded at Washington contain little 
to allay Canadian apprehension as to 
possible effects on this country’s external 
trade. Concern is more for the British- 
American than for the Canada-United 
States pact. It has been anticipated from 
the first that Canada would have to make 
sacrifices of British tariff preferences 
under the old Ottawa agreements in order 
to enable Britain to grant such terms 
to the United States as would permit a 
treaty between the two major countries 
to be negotiated. Removal or lowering of 
the margins of preference for Canadian 
products—in some cases free entry as 
against substantial duty on foreign goods 
—will open to American competition 
considerable portions of the British mar- 
ket now virtually reserved for Canada. 
These preferences have increased Cana- 
dian sales to Britain by hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the last five years. 
New U. S. Competition 

Now it is feared Canadian products 
will also have to face easier competition 
from the United States in the other 
Empire markets. In manufactured goods 
—including automobiles—Canada has 
built up a considerable trade with the 
Dominions and colonies. The trade grew 
under the system of Empire preferences. 
If these preferences are reduced substan- 
tially under the pacts, Canadian goods 
will have to suffer the competition of 
American goods made under mass-pro- 
duction methods. 

Some of the export business of Cana- 
dian subsidiaries of United States com- 
panies may be transferred to the parent 
plants below the border. Many subsidiary 
plants in Canada were built or expanded 
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Treaty Outlook 


Lonpon (Cable) —Insiders her 
sist that the pending Anglo-An 
can trade agreement provides { 
reduction or removal of duties 
the bulk of United States fruit 
ports to Great Britain. British { 
growers are less alarmed than « 
petitors in South Africa where ls 
quantities of oranges and gra 
fruit are produced for the Brit 
market. Canadian apple grow 
also are likely to suffer. 
Prospects for success of th« 
gotiations are thought to lh: 
brightened in the last few da 
The latest delay is not attribut 
here to the fall in the doll 
sterling exchange rate (that can 
covered in a special clause as is | 
case in the French pact), but 
blamed on American pressure 
tariff motor 


timber, and tobacco. 


to take advantage of the Empire pre(: 
ences. 

Canadian observers do not see yet the 
possibility of concessions from the United 
States sufficient to balance these ant ici- 
pated losses. 


cuts on cars, la: 








Signs of Recovery 


Canadian business in general is « 
rently characterized by steadiness. Apart 
from seasonal fluctuations, some adva: 
is being made over most of the fields 
In many respects the October level was 
higher than September and, general! 
speaking, compared favorably with © 
tober, 1937. Among indications of « 
rent Canadian conditions are the foll: 
ing: 

At $214,000,000, dividend 
ments of Canadian companies during |}. 
first 10 months reached an all-time high, 
comparing with $207,000,000 in 1937, 
and $180,000,000 in 1936; current bank 
loans were substantially higher and bank 
clearings slightly higher in October than 
last year: carloadings are on a level wit! 
last year; railroad net earnings we' 
about 15% better for September than 
in 1987; construction contracts awarded 
in October were about 74% off from 
last year, showing a normal seasonal! 
decline from September; the employment 
level at Oct. 1 was below that of | 
previous year. 


Wheat to Market 


Over 206,000,000 bushels of Western 
Canada’s 334,000,000 bushel wheat cr 
or about 75%, have gone into market 
channels. The highest percentage in | « 
past at the end of October was 70% ar! 
ordinarily the delivery amounts to un 
65%. The guaranteed price has broug!' 


the grain out. 
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. T. & T.’s New Angle 

Foreign manufacturing sub- 
sidiary will begin making electric 
refrigerators. 


Tue lnternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. is going into the electric refrigera- 
tor business abroad. 

A long-term contract has just been 
negotiated between International Stand- 
ard Electric Corp., I. T. & T.’s foreign 
manufacturing and distribution agency, 
and the Gibson Refrigerator Co., of 
Greenville, Mich., which provides for the 
manufacture of electric refrigerators in 
International Standard Electric Corp.’s 
foreign plants. 

Domestic producers of all kinds of elec- 
trical goods which are sold directly to a 
mass consumer market pricked up their 
ears at the news because it has been 
rumored for some time that I. T. & T. has 
been studying plans for widening its man- 
ufacturing and distribution lines. 

The bulk of International Standard 


Electric business heretofore has been in 
the field of telephone, telegraph, and 
radio communications apparatus. In ad- 
dition, the company has more recently 
developed railway signal, fire alarm, and 
public address systems, and some elec- 
trical medical equipment. All of these 
are sold mainly to governments, or to 
large corporations. 


Plans to Expand Field of Work 


The venture into the electric refrigera- 
tor field is the beginning of the much 
larger project of broadening the com- 
pany’s field of operations. Obviously it 
will require a certain amount of reor- 
ganization in the foreign manufacturing 
plants, and creation of a large new sales 
force. 

Though International Standard Elec- 
tric has some manufacturing and distribu- 
tion facilities in Latin America, its main 
manufacturing plants are in Europe, and 
it is believed that the new project will 
be tried first in these plants, largest of 
which are in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Hungary. 


Mexican Oil Baffles U. S. 


State Department embarrassed by a deal that will 
distribute expropriated product in this country. Mexico 
will buy machinery in exchange. 


OUR NEIGHBOR'S OIL is still a worry to us. 
Within a week, the Mexican govern- 
ment has made two deals for the sale of 
oil from the wells expropriated from Brit- 
ish and United States companies seven 
months ago. 
Roy R. Fisher, president of the Argo 


Oil Corp. of Detroit, announced that he 
has made a deal with the Mexican au- 
thorities for distribution rights in the 
United States of surplus Mexican oil and 
oil products, Fisher insists that so far it 
is a personal deal because the directors of 
Argo, until now a purely local distribut- 


Globe 


Ex-owners’ claims that their expropriated refineries in Mezico are being 
trun down by neglect and poor management are vigorously denied by the 
workers, who have posted such signs as the one above on a refinery. at 
Atzeapotzalco: “Look, in what state are the plants when run by Mezicans.” 
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ing company in the Detroit area, have 
not vet voted on the deal. The Mexicans 
are expected to spend the proceeds from 
the sale of oil to this country for the 
purchase of United States refining 
equipment. 

At about the same time, Mexican au- 
thorities announced a deal Italy 
calling for the sale of about 83,000,000 of 
oil to the Italians, the Mexicans to take 


payment in the form of rayon, yarn, and 


with 


machinery. 

Each of these deals further complicates 
the problem of the State Department in 
trying to solve the Mexican oil expropri- 
ation problem within the framework of 
President Neighbor” 
policy. 


Earlier Deal Supplied Reich 


The Fisher deal follows one made soon 


Roosevelt's “Good 


after the expropriation last spring when 
(W.R.) Davis & Co., Inc., of New York, 
arranged to distribute Mexican oil abroad 
on a basis of 40% in cash and 60° in 
materials. The bulk of this oil is beliewed 
to have been delivered to Germany, 
though small shipments were also made 
to Japan and Scandinavia, Total deliv- 
eries through the Davis be- 
tween March and October are reported 
to have amounted to 86,000,000, about 
two-thirds of which went to Germany. 
The Davis deal is reported to have been 
concluded recently. 

United States manufacturers were par- 
Davis 


companys 


ticularly perturbed over the 


scheme because it automatically trans- 
ferred to whatever country took the oil 
the market for important shipments of 
machinery heretofore largely supplied by 
the United States. 

The Fisher deal gets around that prob- 
lem, but confronts the oil companies and 
the State Department with the embar- 
rassment of trying to force a settlement 
of the expropriated oil question while the 
oil is actually being distributed within 
the country. 

At the same time, the State Depart- 
ment is girding itself for one of the most 
bitter trade wars since the rise of the dic- 
tatorships. Latin America is the battle- 
ground, and the rivals for this market are 
principally Germany and the United 
States. 

Germany, forced to buy more than half 
of its oil abroad, and 


pressed to find foreign markets for all 


requirements 


kinds of machinery, is a natural outlet 
for the Mexicans. So are Italy and Japan, 
on a smaller scale. 


Complex Situation Confronts U, S. 


The unenviable job confronting Wash- 
ington sums up something like this: 

(1) Some basis must be found for set- 
tlement between Mexico and the oil com- 
panies which saves face on both sides, yet 
does not allow the precedent of unin- 
demnified expropriation to be set, either 
in Mexico or elsewhere in Latin America. 

(2) So long as the distribution of the 
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oil is left to the Mexicans, they are forced 
to sell where they can because they need 
funds badly. If the totalitarian states 
take it, they are bound to get the return 
business, for they are in a position to dic- 
tate their favorite barter terms. 

(3) Until the Mexican situation is set- 
tled, the whole “Good Neighbor” 
gram in Latin America is j¢opardized. 
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Longer Hours for Germans 


Just wen the United States begins to 
enforce legislation curtailing hours in 
industry, Germany is preparing to in- 
crease its working day. Dr. Ley, Minis- 
ter of Labor, asserted in Berlin recently 
that the 8-hour day is “un-German,” 
and started laying plans for lengthening 
working hours to meet the labor shortage 
which is becoming increasingly acute. 
The German move still has not precipi- 
tated a worldwide trend toward longer 
hours, though it is largely responsible for 
the recent French moves to nullify the 
40-hour week laws in favor of longer 
working hours, with the wedge being 
made in the defense industries where 
an appeal to patriotism can be made. 


Bootblacks’ Wages and Hours 
THE PROVINCE OF QueEBEc’s new labor 
standards have reached shoe-shiners. 
Under a collective agreement between 
Montreal operators and the Catholic 
Union of Shoe Shine Workers the mini- 
mum wage is $8 a week, and the maxi- 
mum work week is 69 hours. 


Graft or Inexperience 

Tue $25,000,000 Argentine bond issue 
which was offered in this country this 
week became necessary when Buenos 
Aires started figuring up the cost of its 
lavish new Avenida Nueve de Julio. The 
amount paid for the expropriated prop- 
erty is known now to have been exorbi- 
tant, but the Argentine government has 
decided to chalk up the disagreeable 
situation to inexperience (rather than 
graft), and to foot the bill. The new 
issue consists of 10-year sinking fund 
bonds bearing 44% interest, offered to 
the public at 95.5. 


Ubiquitous Nippon 

Tue Japanese go after foreign business 
persistently and ingeniously. At the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade convention in New 
York this week, they were conspicuously 
the largest foreign delegation attending. 
Only the inability of convention mana- 
gers to accommodate their proposal pre- 
vented them from having at the World 
Trade Dinner (convention highlight ad- 


| dressed by Secretary Hull) more than 


100 representatives scattered in pairs at 
tables throughout the banquet hall. 
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What Price Labor? 


I: is a perennial paradox of politics that 
public office occupants or aspirants are 
always proclaiming the principle that la- 
hor isn’t a commodity but are forever 
trving to fix a price for it as though it 
were a leg of mutton or a bale of cotton. 
Now, of course, workers are not a com- 
modity, except in Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and other planned paradises, where 
they occupy precisely the same position 
as sheep, oxen, or water-buffalo. Labor 
isn’t and never was a commodity in this 
country; but you and I know that every- 
where in the world, ever since Adam, the 
services of men and women must be sold 
by them and bought by somebody just 
like any commodity if they are to make 
a living. As a matter of fact, there is no 
other salable commodity but services, 
and the economic side of life never has 
been or will be anything but an ex- 
change of services. 

This is the No. 1 Fact in economics 
and politics, and if the class (any class) 
would memorize this little axiom they 
wouldn’t flunk out so much. If you can 
get it firmly by the tail, it will lead you 
to the answer to the famous question of 
the moment: Elmer, and _ his 
pecan-shellers? 


where’s 


[vs a long journey to get to the answer, 
but the first place to pause is at this 
thought: The price of everything you buy 
is the price of all the services that went 
into producing it and putting it into your 
hands. There are no real profits for any- 
body in the whole of this business of 
exchanging services except the things we 
get; and the only measure of them is the 
difference between what the things are 
worth to us and the labor they would 
cost us if we tried to produce them our- 
selves. All other profits are paper-profits, 
and they are not even written on paper, 
but in water. In the long run you soon 
see that nobody can take the profit out 
of the price of anything, because there 
isn’t any. A lot of economists have been 
running a long time, but haven't got any 
nearer understanding this than most 
business men. In fact profit is the eco- 
nomic carrot that dangles forever before 
the nose of business, labor and the poli- 
tician—the only successful perpetual mo- 
tion device ever discovered in this donkey 
world, 

Che second rest-room in this long run 
is where we stop to realize that the only 
employer anyone can ever have is the 
man who buys the things that embody 
our services. The consumer employs all 


BY DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 


President of the National Industrial Conference Board 





labor; he is the real boss behind the 
scenes, and since everyone who works is 
a consumer, we all employ each other. 
The business executive behind his desk is 
only the go-between who makes the trade 
of your services against somebody else’s, 
if he can. When the other consumer who 
really hires you won’t buy your services, 
you're fired, and no NLRB can make 
him take you back. Business isn’t an 
automatic machine for employing people 
and paying wages. It’s a trick to get 
consumers to employ people and buy 
their services; and today it’s getting to be 
quite a trick, too. 

In this final stretch of the long run 
you come face to face with the fact that 
nobody, and no Body, can ever fix a 
price for anybody’s services except the 
consumer who buys them. No employer 
ever can; no law and no administrator 
ever can. Any price that anyone tries to 
set for your services is bound to be wrong 
because nobody can know what they are 
worth hundreds of millions of 
nameless consumers of them, who never 
meet anywhere in any committee but 
only in the market-place every instant 
of time. The minutes of their meetings 
are kept only in the fluid record of in- 
numerable individual decisions by which 


except 


they choose between your services and 
somebody else’s. There is no appeal from 
their decision. 


In this impersonal and implacable Su- 
preme Court, the only Fair Labor Stand- 
ard that is admissible, the only fair price 
for your services that is enforceable, is 
the price that somebody is willing to pay 
for the product that embodies them. If 
you take less they will buy you out; if 
you demand more you will be left with 
them on your hands. If somebody pre- 
vents you from selling them for what 
anybody is willing to pay, you will be 
unemployed. The only labor surplus you 
ever meet in the long run is the surplus 
of services that nobody wants to buy be- 
cause they are not worth what they cost 
to anybody who has to exchange his own 
services for them. 
found in the form of wheat, cotton, 
pecan-shellers or WPA workers, they are 
all the same in the end. 

It’s no use comforting oneself with the 
excuse that the price of this product is 
not exorbitant, or that two-bits an hour 


Whether they are | 


for that labor is very little. No matter | 


how small you think the price you set 
for your services is, there are sure to be 
some consumers of them somewhere who 
will say, “We're not having any shelled 

” 
pecans today, thank you. 























Better Business Foundations 
...- Through Welding 


With resistance welding . . . the modern 
tool of industry at their command, metal 
furniture makers have been enabled to pro- 
duce desks, chairs, filing cases, lockers and 
safes of lighter weight and stronger construc- 
tion at lower costs than ever before. Similarly, 
resistance welding has added to the beauty, 
safety and saleability of motor cars, air- 
planes, streamlined trains, refrigerators, 
ee sn are, toys and innumerable other prod- 
ucts. In the development of better wiles 
electrode materials and improved welding 
methods, Mallory has made important 
contributions to America’s major industries, 
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Crystals That Sell 





Making crystalline products is a 
remarkable process. Not the least 
remarkable thing about it is the 
Darco contribution to purity. 


Darco’s role is the removal of so- 
called colloids—gummy, gelatinous 
substances that interfere with the 
formation of crystals and cause dis- 
coloration. The role is important in 
quality production at low cost. 
FOR EXAMPLE: the low cost effective- 
ness of the Darco process frequently 
enables the producer of raw sugar 
to make high quality refined sugar 
right on the plantation. 


Darco is just one of many products 
of the Atlas family. 
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POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington - Delaware 
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To Relate Cause and Effect 


Ix THE LAST FOUR MONTHS, this country has expe- 
rienced a remarkable recovery from one of the most 
violent and severe economic collapses in its history. 
This recovery started in summer, when seasonal forces 
are neutral or adverse and at a moment when financial 
and business opinion, as reflected in the conversation 
of business and financial executives, was almost unani- 
mously pessimistic for the immediate outlook, The 
common opinion was that although the autumn might 
show improvement, the summer would be terrible. In 
fact, when the upturn began—and it first showed up 
in the stock market—there was a common disposition 
to dismiss it as a speculative flurry. Once again the 
trusty bears were paraded, and the rise was attributed 
to “short-covering.” 

In four months, we have almost forgotton the ques- 
tion of “Why did it start?” in pre-occupation with 
the question of “How far will it go?’ But before we 
can even begin to answer the second question, we must 
find some rational answer to the first. The only basis 
for an understanding of the present and an appraisal 
of the future lies in an analysis of the past. 


Tue ANALYsis of economic phenomena differs from 
In the laboratory, the guinea 
pigs can be fed overdoses of vitamin A and no vitamin 
B, and the consequences carefully checked with full 
assurance that nobody fed them C or D. But in the 
laboratory of political economy, the ailing human 
guinea pigs are simultaneously dosed with a variety 


that of the physical. 


of prescriptions, by a number of doctors. If the vic- 
tim survives, each doctor is quite sure that it was his 
particular dope that did the trick. Conversely, if the 
victim languishes, each doctor blames the prescriptions 
of his rivals. 

In the second quarter of 1938, our economy was 
very sick; in the third quarter, it sat up and took 
nourishment; and in the fourth quarter, it is giving 
evidence of a desire to go places and do things. How 
did it get that way? 

Probably no one factor was exclusively responsible. 
Out of a number of influential forces, opinion could 
vary honestly as to the decisive weight of any one. 
Last week, for example, this page noted the powerful 
shot in the arm given by the liquidation of the Inac- 
tive Fund, which began in April and ran rapidly 
through the second quarter. 


Yet another important influence is the tax a 
1938, with its virtual abolition of the undistri! 
profits tax and its vital amendment of the ca, 
gains tax. From the autumn of 1937 to the dat 
new measure became law, the business men of 
United States were of one opinion—that the re; 
of the undistributed profits tax and a modificatio: 
the capital gains tax would remove pressures from 
our economy and bring into play dynamic forces of 
recovery. They “agitated” for it at the special ses- 
sion of Congress, and at the regular session. They 
testified for it at the Congressional hearings. They 
conducted, if you please, a “propaganda” campaign. 
But within a month after the tax reform measure 
became law, galvanic recovery had set in, as the “agi- 
tators” had argued it would, and as those Congress- 
men who sponsored the measure had predicted it would. 
On the basis of timing alone, one would rarely find 
a prettier example of cause and effect. 


Ber ARGUMENT FROM SEQUENCE—the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc of the logicians—is one of the most dan- 
gerous, although the most popular of economic argu- 
ments. For it may well be more deceptive than con- 
clusive; results may come to pass despite certain 
actions rather than because of them. We never can 
tell, because the guinea pigs are not under control. 
So, if we would appraise the relative effects of the 
many forces behind the current recovery, we must look 
beyond the mere ‘fact of sequence. We must try to 
relate more accurately the several causes and effects 
that are involved. So, next week this page will take 
a look at the claim of the 1938 tax law revision to be 
counted as one of the forces responsible for the extraor- 
dinary improvement in the business outlook. 
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